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AB IMO PECTORE. 


[Read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at the reception 
given to the Council of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Women’s Club of Orange, 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, at Orange, N.J., May 
20, 1891.] 





“Father, when eisters are singing with me, 

How shall I hold them in sweet charity? 

I would be sealed by thy heavenly choice, 

Would be elect, and so lift up my voice. 
“Something within me aspires to the crown; 

If I should go up, should not others go down? 

If I should press forward, must they step aside, 
Till the pledge of my zeal is the goal of my pride?” 
‘*Daughter, the world-ticld lies wide to thy view; 
Its harvests are plenteous, its laborers few; 

Wiit thou allow me these helpers in need? 

Or shall the world pause, of thy stute to take heed?” 


“Q Father! dear Father! thy work is so blest, 


Would that all might pursue it, and never take 
rest! 

All tasks could I dream of, one task could I do— 

Give them place in thy vineyard; make room for 
me, too!” 

“Now, since thou art willing to yield me this boon, 

I'll grant thee its fellow, as tuue follows tune; 

The helpers thou gavest I give back to thee, 

And thy sisters are thine in God’s own charity!” 

——___ +0 «——_ -— 
. mn ) TOY ED 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Anniversary Meeting and Festival 
of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association are over, and are pronounced 
& distinguished success. 


- +++ 
e+ 





The WoMAN's JOURNAL this week de- 
votes a good deal of space to a report of 
the recent meeting of the Council of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
Orange, N. J., and the reception given 
them by Mrs. Edison, wife of the inventor. 
The topics discussed were of interest to all 
women. About sixty presidents of women’s 
clubs were in attendance, from fourteen 
different States. The number of feder- 
ated clubs has increased from 51 to 108, 
and the Federation is on a solid financial 
basis, having a balance of between two 
and three hundred dollars in its treasury. 
Many witty addresses were made, of which 
it is regretted that only imperfect glean- 
ings can be given. 





oo 

At the Hampton County Inter-Denom- 
inational Sunday School Convention re- 
cently held in Varnville, S. C., a resolu- 


~ 





tion declaring it to be the sense of the 
Meeting that no woman be requested or 
permitted to address the convention was 
voted down, and Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
was invited to give them an address on the 
temperance question. This scores another | 
point for progress. 
+e 

At a meeting of the Boston Association 
of Vassar Alumnz last Saturday, it was 
announced that $5,000 will be added in 
July to the Maria Mitchell Endowment 
fund, which will then lack only about 
$10,000 of the sum required for the pro- 
fessorship of astronomy. 








At the annual meeting of the Students’ 
Aid Society of Wellesley College, in this 
city, on May 21, addresses were made by | 
Rey. Phillips Brooks and Mrs. Alice Free- | 
man Palmer. Mrs. Palmer gave a general 
review of the work done since the society 
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wa~ founded, about nine years ago. It 
has distributed to needy students a total 
of $135,552.23. Of this $43,457.96 has 
been loaned to the girls on notes, and they 
have already sent back into tye treasury 
of the society $15.773. She showed that 
while less than $55,000 a year are spent 


by Aid Associations in the bigher education | 


of women, Harvard College alone lends or 
gives to deserving students $70,000 a year. 
She made an earnest appeal for liberal 
support in aid of women students. Dur- 
ing the past year the society has given 43 
girls sums amounting,to $7,036. Twenty- 
eight girls were lent $4,775. Two full 
scholarships have been given the society. 
Mrs. Alvah Hovey, Mrs. Ida Parker Hill 
and Miss H. F. Durant were re-elected 
president, secretary and treasurer. 
e+ 

For the benefit of those persons who are 
not quick to see a joke, it may be explained 
that the little squib in the last WomMAN’'s 
JOURNAL entitled “Letter from Russian 
Women to President Harrison,” did not 
emanate from Russia, but from an Ameri- 
can advocate of equal rights. 
mony to the verisimilitude of the thing 
that some readers were taken in by it. 
Madame Novikoff and other Russian ladies 
have expressed the same opinions, but the 
Russian women whose names were signed 
to the letter are imaginary. 


+++ 
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Five hundred women voted at Auburn, | 


N. Y., on May 19, for members of the 
Board of Education. 
“++ 

The woman question, which is agitating 
so many Christian churches, has also en- 
tered the Jewish synagogues. The Jewish 
Messenger says: 

Woman suffrage in the synagogue is 
being spiritedly advocated in Rochester, 
N. Y. There is no reason why the Jewess 
should not vote and hold office in the con- 
gregation. ‘The synagogue needs the per- 
sonal influence and spirituality of its wom- 
en. The Messenger for many years has 
advocated this reform, and it is glad to 
pote any movement in favor of the eman- 
cipation of the Jewess. 


e+ 
A movement is on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to the women of the South for their 





| services in nursing the sick and in every 


way giving aid and comfort to their hus- 
bands and brothers during the war. South- 
ern women have taken an active part in 
raising money for the monuments that 
have been raised in many Southern States 
to the Confederate dead, and now the men 
think something should also be done to 
commemorate the women. The Press 
Club of South Carolina warmly favors the 
idea, and has headed the subscription 
with a substantial sum. 


_ 
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The Wimodaughsis held its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., May 20. The 
constitution was amended so as to make 





the number of directors nine instead of | 


seven. Of the nine directors chosen, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw was the only one who re- 
ceived a uaoanimous vote. This shows 
that the Wimodaughsis has no intention of 
receding from its position on the color 
question. The purchase of a desirable 
site for the proposed buildiog is under con- 
sideration. About 195 shares of stock 
were represented. 
ciiteieeaieaipndh itieiaiiiininnt 

We have received no report as yet of the 
annual meeting of the Ohio W. S. A., but 
we gather from the Warren (O.) Tribune 
and other papers that it was a good con- 


vention. The officers elected were: 
President — Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 
Massillon. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, Wil- 
loughby. 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. Claypole, Akron. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss Elizabeth 
Folger, Massillon. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus. 

Auditor—Mrs. Rossa, Cleveland. 

Member of Executive Committee National- 
American W. S. A. for Ohio—Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Rosa L. Segur and Mrs. Upton. 





The suffragists of Michigan have taken 
a cruel revenge upon Senator Smith. Ina 
legislative debate upon woman suffrage 
a few months ago, he delivered himself ofa 
speech so extraordinary as to attract a 
good deal of attention, even though speech- 
es against equal rights are not apt to be 
characterized by great courtesy or good 
sense, When the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill came up again a short time ago, 
Senator Smith made another oratorical 
effort. This time a reporter, instigated, 


| as we suspect. by the suffragists, took 


down the speech in short-hand, and it is 


It isa testi- | 


published verbatim in the Detroit Tribune, | 


under the sarcastic headlines: ‘‘Senator 
| Smith as an Orator: A choice sample of 
his ability displayed in the Senate.” 


areas remarkable as itsarguments. There 
were many ladies present—‘‘A dainty as- 
sortment of spring bonnets and light- 
weight gowns in the azure and gold senate 


it. We are not surprised to read that 
Senator Smith, when he emerged from the 


stand in a part of the senate chamber re- 
mote from his seat and from the female 
onlookers.” He said, among other things, 
that he had received from women, since 
his former speech, letters denouncing him 
in such terms that the letters would not 
have been allowed to pass through the 
mails had their character been known. 
Senator Milnes replied that no decent man 


any woman. 
vote, 15 to 15. 


The bill was lost by a tie 





+o 
Two years ago the Philosophical Faculty 
| of Zurich Univ: rsity offered a prize for the 
| best essay on “the comparative anatomy of 


the leaves of flo »ers(Perigone and Corolla) | 


| which should exhibit in the most compre- 
| hensive manner possible, and from inde- 
| pendent research, the chief types of the 
| anatomical relations ;” the essayist being 
| left free, in making the explanations, to 
| consider ‘‘purely physiological and biolo- 
gical, and also phylogenetic questions.” 
| At the expiration of the alloted time, one 
| eee at solution was received, upon 

which the experts of the Philosophical 
Faculty pronounced their opinion as fol- 
lows: 

The essay bearing the motto: ‘Jacta 
alea esto”’ is an entirely successful solution 
of the theme, ‘‘Characteristics of the com- 
parative anatomy of flower leaves.’”’ The 
writer has not only correctly compre- 
hended the task, but with an uncommon 
industry and extraordinary skilfulness has 
mastered an immense amount of material, 
and has so well understood how to handle 
the results thus obtained of an anatomical 
and physiological nature that science has 
gained thereby a notable and highly valu- 
| able extension, and an impulse has been 
| given to farther research. Also deserving 
| of special mention are the numerous illus- 
| trations (40 plates, original drawings, and 

microscopical copies). This essay merits, 
therefore, in recognition of its comprehen- 
sive extent and profoundness in detail, the 
distinction, ‘‘superior,”’ and the honor of 
first prize. 

This opinion having been thus pro- 
nounced before the whole body of the pro- 
.fessors, the sealed envelope was broken, 
and when, after such laudation, the name 
of the writer, till then unknown, was 
read, ‘‘Miss Louise Miiller, student of 
philosophy,”’ a thriil of excitement stirred 
the scientific assembly. For those of the 
professors who for twenty-five years have 
contended for the higher education of 
women, this marked success of a woman 
student was a deep satisfaction. Miss 
Miiller is a German student, from the town 
of Hirschfeld, in Saxony. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR MRS. CANDLER. 








At the May meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Club, of Washington, D. C., the 
following action was taken in memory of 
the decease of Mrs. Ida Garrison Can- 
dler, wife of Hon. John W. Candler, 
M.C. from the Ninth Massachusetts Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Candler died at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., after some months of illness, 
April 15, 1891: 


Since our April meeting, this body has sustained 
a severe loss in the death of our friend and com- 
panion, Mrs. Candler. 

Most of us had not known her long, yet when 
the news reached us, exclamations of regret and 
dismay were heard on all sides. Mrs. Candler 
was one of those most interested in the formation 
of the Twentieth Century Club. It was at her 
house that the committee designated to arrange 
the organization of the Club, of which committee 
she was chairman, repeatedly met, and it 
was she who gave to the new venture its name. 
She was offered the presidency, but declined it 
and a*cepted the position of vice-president. 

In the little while that she was with us, her hold 
on our esteem and our affection had already 
grown strong, and there are some of us who can- 
not grow reconciled to the thought that we shall 
see her no more in this life. 

It is indeed rare that so much seems taken from 
the world by the departure of one personality. 
For hers was an unusual nature, at once strong, 
impulsive and sweet—one would say maternal 
before all things, yet with a childlike quality 
that was especially endearing. 

She was a woman of intellect, a daring, inde- 
pendent and catholic thinker, and her sympathies 
were as broad as the world. This, after all, was 
the key-note of her nature—nothing was too low 
or too r for her all-embracing compassion. 
Wherever there was suffering, wherever there 
was @ creature at a disadvantage with the world 
—the animal creation, the poor and humble, or 
the most erring of our own race—her hand was 
ready to help; not with the perfunctory aid of 
| duty, but with a passionate impulse of pity that 
| came from her heart. 








The | 
grammar and construction of the harangue | 


chamber,” as the Detroit Tribune expresses | 


cloak-room to make his adé¢ress, ‘‘took his | 


would ever receive an indecent letter from | 


We feel that our loss is a great one; and how 
much greater the loss of those to whom she was 
most near and necessary! ‘Theirs is all our 
| sympathy, and we desire to send them this ex 
pression of our feeling, that they may know that 
here, too, she is sirtcerely mourned. 
| Mary H. Torren, President, 

BLANCHE Woopwarp, Secretary, 
For the Twentieth Century Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The following resolutions were passed 
| by the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association at its twenty-third annual 
| meeting, on May 26: 


The New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, after 22 years’ active and continuous advo- 
cacy of equal rights for women, during which 
time public sentiment has been greatly changed 
and the laws of all the New England States 
:evolutionized, rejoices in the measure of success 
already attaind, and looks forward with con- 
fidence to still greater progress in the future. 

That the work of this Association in the 
future as in the past must be largely educational ; 
and that, since thousands of young men and 
women from all parts of the country are yearly 
| sent to New England to be educated, this Asso- 
ciation has unusual opportunities for converting 
them while their opinions are still in process of 
formation. 

That the best way to promote woman suffrage 
is for women to vote whenever and wherever they 
can, and to take an active part in the discussion 
and management of political questions in co- 
| operation with men. 

That school committee suffrage, already par- 
tially attained and exercised by women in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampsbire, should 
be secured also in Maine, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and should be so widened and freed from 
limitations as to encourage its fuller exercise. 

That a special effort be made during the coming 
year, in co-operation with the New Hampshire 
W.S. A., to revive the work in that State. 

That in every New England State municipal 
and presidential woman suffrage with an edu- 
cational qualification should be sought as the 
next step, and that in every Congressional Dis- 
trict each Congressman should be personally pe- 
| titioned to vote for an amendment to the U. 8. 
; Constitution forbidding disfranchisement on ac- 
| count of sex. 


| The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 
PRESIDENT: 
Lucy Stone. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS : 

Maine—Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D.; Mrs. 
Geo. S. Hunt, Hon. Thos. B. Reed, Hon. Fred. 
Robie, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens. 

New Hampshire—Hon. Henry W. Blair, Mrs. 
N. H. Knox, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. J. H. 
Gallinger, Miss C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont—Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Mrs. H. G. 
Minot. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. 
Annie E. Aldrich, Hon. Olney Arnold, E. Benja- 
min Andrews, Arnold B. Chace, Hon. J. C. 
Wyman, Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Augustine 
Jones. 

Connecticut—Frances Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph 
Sheldon, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- Ward, Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Miss Lillian Clarke, Miss 
Anne Whitney, John G. Whittier, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. John D. 
Long, Hon. Wm. Claflin, Hon. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. J. G. Abbott, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Rev. ‘Samuel Longfellow, 
Fred. A. Hinckley. 


SECRETARY: 

Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER: 

Francis J. Garrison. 

AUDITOR: 
Amanda M. Lougee. 
Executive CoMMITTEE : 
Maine—Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Mrs. S. J. L. 

O’Brion, Mrs. Sarah Hamilton. 


New IHampshire—Mrs. A. S. White, Mrs. 
Jacob H. Ela. 


Sarah J. Eddy, Martha W. Greene. 
Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Hon. 
John Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Susan J. 
Cheney, Mrs. G. M. Bissell. 
Massachusetts — Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Miss Alice Stone Black- 


Dietrick. 





*e-¢ 
WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL’ SOCIETY. 


A ‘*Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Society” has just been formed at Fall 
River, Mass., to study public questions, 
especially those relating to education and 
reform, and to learn how our government 
is conducted. The society will use as a 
text-book “Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment,” by Wm. A. Mowry. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, rules governing 
deliberative assemblies, and the art of 
speaking in public will be studied. Promi- 
nent men will be invited to give addresses. 
The officers are Susan H. Wixon, president ; 
Margaret McDougall and Ann Hibbert, 
vice-presidents; Bertha N. Wixon, secre- 
tary; and Mary E. Hyde, treasurer. 


+++ 
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There are women convicts in Tennessee 
who hold their babies in one arm, shield- 
ing their faces as best they can with the 
left band, while they break stone with the 
right, thus doing ‘‘double the work that is 
required of men convicts,” as Mrs. Smith 
said at the recent Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. 








Vermont—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler. 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, | 


well, Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis, Mrs. Ellen B. | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been 

suffering severely from La Grippe, but is 

now nearly well again. She was among 

| the speakers at the Suffrage Festival. 

| Mrs. AMevia E. Barr, the popular nov- 
elist, has been the mother of fifteen chil- 
dren. It is only of late years that she has 
discovered her ability to write stories. 

Mrs.MATTIE M. BAILEY, secretary of the 

Iowa State Sabbath School Association, 
delivered the annual missionary address at 
the Council Bluffs Presbytery, recently 
held at Atlantic, Ia. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT, 
| who, wjth her husband and family, is 
| journeying on the Pacific Coast, recently 
| addressed both the Woman’s Club and the 
| Unity Club at Los Angeles, Cal. 
| 


Mrs. ELLen B. Drerrick has had 
| twenty-one invitations to read her paper 
on ‘‘The Women of Africa,” during the 
| past few months. Those who wish to en- 
| gage this paper for the fall may address 
| her at 160 Newbury Street, Boston. 
| MARION HARLAND, (Mrs. Mary Virginia 
| Terhune) and Mrs. Margaret Sangster, 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, have both been 
engaged to conduct meetings for women 
at Bay View, Michigan, the great Chautau- 
qua of the West, and at Monona Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, of the Chauncy 
Hall Kindergarten, Boston, will give an 
address on ‘'The Young Woman at Work,” 
at the tenth International Christian En- 
deavor Convention, at Minneapolis, in July. 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder, of Jersey City, 
N. J., will speak on ‘*The Child at Work.”’ 


Miss MARY BRECKINRIDGE, daughter of 
Congressman Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
who graduated with honors at Wellesley 
several years ago, and has since taught 
mathematics in a Washington school, has 
now begun the study of law in her father’s 
office. Next winter she will attend a 
course of lectures at the Columbian Uni- 
versity. ‘ 

RutH WARD KABN, of the Leadville, 
Colo., News, has recently been elected a 
member of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors in London, England, of which 
Tennyson {s president. She is the young- 
est member, being only twenty-one, and 
| is also the only member west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Miss Kahn is the author of 
| a scientific work and of two or three 
novels, and has attained remarkable suc- 
cess. 

Miss CLARA CoNnwWaAy is to read a paper 
in July before the Southern Association, 
at Lookout Mountain, on the subject of a 
Southern university for women that shall 
| stand in the same relation to the South 
| that Vassar and Wellesley do to the North 

and the whole country. Miss Conway is 
| at the head of one of the most noted 
| schools for girls in the South, the Clara 
| Conway Institute, at Memphis, Tenn. The 
| Institute is the subject of an illustrated 
article in the June Cosmopolitan. 


| Mrs. VARINA H. MORTON, a graduate of 
| the Woman’s College of Pennsylvania, 
recently passed an examination before the 
| New York State Medical Board, and regis- 
tered at the County Clerk’s Office. She is 
said to be the first colored woman physi- 
cian in New York City. She is a native of 
Cleveland, O. She married Dr. Morton 
last August, has hung out her sign beside 
his at 334 Gold Street, and will attend his 
women patients. 


Miss Mary SCHILLER, a grand-niece of 
the poet, has been chosen a Commissioner 
to South America by the World’s Fair 
Committee. Beginning as a school-teacher 
in Pittsburg, she earned the money for a 
three years’ sojourn abroad, where she fit- 
ted herself to teach languages. On her 
return she obtained a place to teach in 
Washington, and by her intercourse with 
the South American legations there ac- 
quired the knowledge of their language 
and literature that fits her for her present 
position. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD HowE had her seven- 
ty-second birthday on the 27th inst. The 
day was celebrated by her family in the 
afternoon, but in the evening she left that 
pleasant party, as she has done in former 
years, to attend the Woman Suffrage Fes- 
tival in the Meionaon. She was greeted 
with applause and with the Chautauqua 
salute. Ex-Gov. Long, in introducing her, 
said it was ‘her twenty-seventh birthday— 
I should have said her seventy-second.” 
After her «ddress, Gov. Long said, ‘I was 
right the first time.” 
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FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S OLUBS. 


A meeting of the Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was held at 
Orange, N. J., May 20. The Council were 
the guests of the Woman’s Club of Orange, 
which celebrated at the same time its 
nineteenth anniversary. 

The Council assembled in a beautiful 
little hall in the neat and commodious 
building owned by the Orange W. C. T. 
U. The platform was decorated with 

lants, and with orange and white flowers, 

ncluding a splendid great bunch of dog- 
wood, which was a picture in itself. 
There were present about sixty club presi- 
dents, from fourteen different States. It 
was a goodly gathering of capable, intelli- 


gent women, and they were glad to meet | 


each other, as was evident from the smil- 
ing greetings, hearty handshakes, and buzz 
of animated conversation. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, the 
president of the General Federation, called 
the meeting to order, and Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell offered prayer. After a 
brief introductory address by the presi- 
dent, a letter was read from Miss Kate 
Nobles, secretary of the New Orleans 
Woman’s Club. She was in correspond- 
ence with two clubs in Georgia that were 
about to join the Federation, and had just 
organized a new club in Florida. ‘he 
woman's club movement was spreading 
—,- the South. Letters were read 
from Mrs. Todd, of Wichita, Kan., Mrs. 
Robinson, of West Union, Ia., the og 
dent of the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. Hopkins, president of the Saturday 
Club of venworth, Kan., and Mrs. Ma 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis ; also a tel- 

ram of t from the auditor of the 

ederation, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 

At this point a large basket tied with a 
bow of orange ribbon, and filled with 
buttercups and lilies of the valley from the 
garden of Mrs. Emma S. McCoy,of Orange, 
was wy to the platform. It was an- 
nounced that this was “A greeting from 
the orange to the white, the color which 
is the blending of all colors,” and typified 
the welcome of the Orange Club to the 
General Federation. It was received with 
applause, and the flowers were divided up 
into button-hole bouquets for the members 
of the Council, who wore them during the 
rest of the day. 

The treasurer’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. Mrs. Brown pointed out that al- 
though expenses for printing, etc., had 
been somewhat heavy, the receipts also 
had been considerable. She said, in sub- 
stance: ‘‘We are running our new and 
splendid ship close to the wind. but she is 
carefully handled, and we confidently ex- 
post to come to the biennial meeting in 

hicago very little in debt, if at all.”” The 
treasurer, Mrs. Senator Hearst, of Cali- 
fornia, had been obliged to resign on ac- 
count of the long illness and final death 
of her husband. rs. Gov. Cooper, of the 
Denver, Colo., Fortnightly Club, was 
elected later by the Advisory Board to fill 
the vacancy. 

The president, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, made an encouraging report. The 
number of clubs in the Federation had in- 
creased from 51 to 108. The president had 
devoted, on an average, eight hours a day 
of hard work to the correspondence of the 
Federation ever since her election, besides 
employing a secretary. Mrs. Brown paid 
a warm tribute to Mrs. Croly. 

Mrs. Croly said that La Grippe had pre- 
vented her from preparing a full report as 
recording secretary. The Woman’s Cycle 
had tried to furnish the needed organ of 
communication between the women’s 
clubs, but had had to be discontinued be- 
cause she could no longer afford the ex- 
pense. She still believed that the clubs 
ought to have a paper as their special 
orgav, and hoped that some time there 
would be one. Meanwhile, the Homemaker, 
in its Cycle department, devoted twenty 
pages of each number to the women’s 
clubs. Mrs. Croly spoke warmly of the 
hard and efficient work Mrs. Brown had 
done for the Federation. 

Miss Temple, of Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
ported that as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Federation she had corresponded with 
twenty-five chairmen of State committees, 
and had sent out a set of questions. Of 
the 57 clubs which replied, none owned its 
own club-house, and only one, in far-off 
Olympia, Wash., was expecting to build 
soon. Some met in church vestries or 
rented rooms. Most met in the homes of 
the members. Of the clubs heard from, 
six'een had less than 25 members; ten had 
from 25 to 50; nine had from 50 to 100; 
twenty-two had a hundred or more, and 
one (the Working Women’s Guild of the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia) had 
500 members. The dues per member in 
the different clubs ranged all the way from 
nothing to $25 per year, the annual fee for 
each member of the Woman’s Club of San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. Croly, who was still suffering from 
the effects of La Grippe, asked Mrs. Mary 
Spaulding Brown of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club to assist her, and Mrs. Brown accord- 
ingly called the roll, each club-president 
rising when her name was called. The 
following persons were present, or arrived 
a little later: 

Matne—Mrs. G. C. Frye, Woman's Literary 
Union, Portland; Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, Chair- 
man of Correspondence Committee, Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, N. 
E. Women’s Club, Boston; Mrs. H. H. Robin- 

on, member of Advisory Board; Mrs. Catherine 
A. Folsom, The Fortnightly, Winchester; Mrs. 
Abby Locke Stone, Worcester Women's Club; 
Mrs. Abbie L. Sumner, Worcester, Chairman 
Cor. Com.; Mrs. Melora F. Pratt, Worcester, 
Cor. Com.; Mrs. Alice E. Breed, Ch. Cor. Com., 
Lynn; Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, N. E. Wom- 
en’s Press Club and N. E. Wheaton Seminary 
Club; Mrs. G. T. Hill, Woman's Guild, New- 
tonville; Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Wom- 
ANn’s JouRNAL; Mrs. Whiting, Cor. Com., Spring- 
field Women's Club; Mrs. Lucy Newhall Saw- 
yer, Newton Social Science Club; Miss B. G. 
Armstrong, Vice-President of Federation for 
N. E. Women’s Press Club, Boston: Mrs. Maria 
L. Owen, Springfield Women's Club; Mrs. Mary 
E. Burnham, Lynn Women’s Club; Mrs. Abby 
8. Fiske, Wellesley Hills Women’s Club; Mrs. 
Sarah W. Bradbury, Melrose Club. 





Women’s Club, Providence. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Mary W. Bill, English 
Literary Club, Bridgeport; Mrs. C. A. Capen, 
Vice - sident of Federation for Willimantic 
Women's Club. 

New Yorx—Dr. Jennie de la Montagnier 
Lozier, Sorosis; Mrs. J. C. Croly, Rec. Sec. of 
Federation; Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, member 


Ruope Istanp—Mrs. Fanny P. Palmer, R.I. | aims to the Federation shall be allowed to 


Advisory Board; Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, mem- | 


ber Advisory Board; Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
New York Wheaton Club; Miss Mary A. Mc- 
Clelland, Albany Women's Educational Union; 
Mrs. William S. Cogswell, Women’s Club of 
Jamaica, L. I.; Mrs. T. B. Wakeman, Society 
for Political Study, N. 
Brooks, Froebel Society, Brooklyn; Mrs. L. L. 
Hamilton, Ladies’ Fortnightly Club, Weedsport; 
Mrs. Mary A. Humphrey, Clio Club, New York. 
New Jersey— Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Plain- 
field Monday Club; Miss Erskine, Ch. Com. 
Federation, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. L. IF. Pope, 
Elmora Ladies’ Literary and Social Club, Eliza- 
beth; Mrs. A. B. Blackwell, hon. member W. C. 
O., Elizabeth; Mrs. L. L. Riley, hon. member 
W. C. O., Scotch Plains; Mrs. Adaline E. 
Thompson, Women’s Club of Orange ; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Emerson Brown, Pres. General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. Mary E. 
New Century Club, Phila.; Mrs. 
Turner, New Century Guild, Phila. ; Miss Emma 
Pott, S. S. 8. Club, Pottsville; Mrs. Elizabeth 


Mumford, 


Y.; Mrs. Marcia W. | 
| driven through the shady streets of Orange 


| with its red earth, fine trees and glowing 


Eliza S. | 


Angus Wade, Women’s Club of Pittsburgh ; Mrs. | 


G. H. Taylor, founder of Women’s Club of 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Sennett, Women’s Literary 
Club, Meadville. 

DreLaAwaRE—Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, New 
Century Club, Wilmington; Miss Mary Davis 
Sisson, Wilmington. 

Micu1GaANn—Miss Alice E. Ives, Detroit Wom- 
en’s Club. 

Oun1to—Mrs. J. A. Marley, Women's Literary 
Club, Dayton; Miss Estelle Metcalf, Century 
Club, Sidney; Miss Alice Keeshan, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Federation for Tourists of Price Hill. 

Inurno1is—Mrs. Ralph Emerson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Federation for Monday Club; Mrs. 
Mary Spaulding Brown, Chicago Women’s Club. 

InpDIANA—Mrs. Ketcham, Katharine Merrill 
Club, Indianapolis. 

TENNESSEE—Miss Mary b. Temple, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of Federation, Knoxville. 

Uran—Mrs. Corinne M. Allen, Vice-President 
< Federation for Ladies’ Literary Club, Salt Lake 

ity. 

Proposed changes in the constitution 
were then discussed. The Council cannot 
make such changes, but recommends them 
to be acted upon at the biennial meeting. 
It was voted to recommend that the name 
of the Advisory Board be changed to 
Board of Directors, and that the six Gen- 
eral Officers belong to it ex officio, with 
five other members, to be elected at the bi- 
ennial meeting ; and that the whole Board 
of Directors shall form part of the Council. 

The clause of the constitution which 
provides that no person shall hold the 
same office for more than one consecutive 
term was discussed at considerable length. 
Some thought a compulsory change of 
all the officers at each election tended to 
develop the talents of all the members, 
and to keep things from getting into a rut. 
Others thought it a great damage to put in 
a complete set of new and inexperienced 
officers tee | time, and declared that it 
had almost killed some clubs that they 
knew. The homely proverbs that three 
movings are equal to a fire, and that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss, were quoted 
with effect. After a lively discussion by 
Mrs. Mumford of Philadelphia, Mrs. E. 
M. H. Merrill of Boston, Mrs. H. H. Rob- 
inson of Malden, Mass., Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Emerson of the Chicago Fort- 
nightly Club, Mrs. Sawyer of West New- 
ton, Mass., Mrs. Florence Howe Hall of 
Plainfield, N. J., Mrs. Clark of the N. Y. 
Wheaton Club, Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner 
of Philadelphia, and others, it was unani- 
mously voted to recommend a change of 
the constitution so that not all, nor more 
than one-third, of the officers should be 
compulsorily changed at each biennial 
meeting. 

Mention was made of the encouraging 
fact that the Bombay Sorosis Club lately 
gave a reception to Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, who had given a Shakspearian 
reading for the benefit of the club; that 
the wife of the Viceroy had been present, 
and that women of six different castes had 
met at the reception—a most unusual thing. 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown mentioned 
that donations of books and periodicals 
were solicited for the circulating library 
of the Bombay Sorosis, and might be 
sent to the president, Dr. Emma Brainerd 
Ryder, Bombay. ‘Two hundred Hindoo 
women would have the benefit of them. 

Mrs. Croly said that Dr. Ryder had sent 
her advance sheets of her forthcomin 
book on “The Little Wives of India,” an 
that an article compiled from it and illus- 
trated with apy ym of the little wives 
would uppear in the July Homemaker. 

It was voted that methods of club work 
be discussed briefly, and referred to a com- 
mittee who should consider them care- 
fully and report at the biennial meeting. 
Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, of Brooklyn, was 
made chairman of this committee. 

The subject of associate members was 
discussed briefly: Were they desirable, 
and if so, what should be their standing? 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner said: ‘‘We are 
proud of our associate members—our few 
gentlemen—and vy do us no harm at all. 
We give them all the privileges possible, 
and they have no rights that any woman 
is bound to respect, so they are entirely 
harmless.” 

The question of what could be done 
by correspondence between clubs, and 
whether any system of tickets to serve as 
inter-club credentials could be devised and 
made generally acceptable, was referred 
to a committee of which Mrs. J. A. Marley, 
of Dayton, O., was made chairman. 

It was decided that the biennial meeting 
at Chicago next year should last three 
days. As the federated clubs would by 
that time probably number at least 150, it 
was thought that it would be impracti- 
cable to call for a separate report from 
each club. On motion of Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer, it was voted that the chairman of 
each State Correspondence Committee 
shall receive the reports of the individual 
clubs in that State, make a careful re- 
sumé of them, and present it at the biennial 
meeting; but that new clubs which have 
not yet given any report of their work and 
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report by their own delegates, as has been | 
the custom hitherto. 

The question whether the Federation | 
should be incorporated as a national body 
or as an international one (in view of the 
fact that the Bombay Sorosis belongs) was 
left to the incorporators. 

The Da ga of the Federation compli- 
mented the meeting upon the despatch 
with which this assembly of club presi- 
dents had put through an amount of busi- 
ness that would have taken inexperienced 
women a much longer time. 

The members of the Council were then 
and through beautiful Llewellyn Park, 
beds of rhododendron, to the residence of 
Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, whose 
wife is a member of the Woman’s Club of 
Orange, and had tendered them a recep- 
tion. It was a pleasure to think that this 
handsome place did not represent one of the 
great fortunes made by the grinding down 
of poor people, but was bought with 
money all honestly made out of its owner’s 
brains, and by inventions that are a bless- 
ing to the world. 

The large parlors of the great house 
were filled with a throng of interesting 
women gathered from all parts of the 
country—women old and young, beaatiful 
and plain, portly and slender, some in 
rich toilettes, others dressed with a)most 
Quaker quietness, but all with the light of 
intelligence in their faces, and all evidently 
enjoying the occasion. The women of the 
Orange club fairly beamed with hospital- 
ity and pleasure. ‘They might almost have 
been known by their faces of welcome, 
even without the tiny bows of orange 
ribbon which marked them out in distinc- 
tion from the white ribbons of the guests. 

In wandering through the house, admir- 
ing the rooms, some of the visitors caught 
a glimpse of a baby through an open door, 
and were immediately drawn into that 
room as if by a magnet. The baby proved 
to be the youngest hope of the Edison 
household, a boy of nine months, who 
received the homage of an admiring throug 
of strange ladies with all the composure 
of a youog philosopher. 

Coming down the great staircase, beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion with 
white dogwood blossoms, the visitors 
were introduced to Mrs. Edison, a hand- 
some, calm young woman with dark eyes 
and a resolute chin, who stood to receive 
with Mrs. Adaline E. Thompson, president 
of the Orange Club, Mrs. Charlotte Emer- 
son Brown,Mrs. Frank Q Barstow and Mrs. 
Theodore F. Seward. ‘hen, after a social 
hour, all sat down at long tables and par- 
took of a lunch of many courses. In the 
dining room, as everywhere else, the two 
colors,orange and white,ran through all the 
fl‘ral decorations. Orange and white 
orchids hung from the ceiling ; daisies, lilies 
of the valley, white roses, white pinks, white 
columbines, snow-balls and hydrangeas 
loaded the tables and mantelpieces, inter- 
spersed with laburnum and yellow nastur- 
tiums. In the middle of the central table 
rose a magnifi.ent Sphinx carved out of 
clear ice, and aSphinx adorned the yellow- 
satin menus, bearing the motto of the 
Orange Club, *‘The best is yet to be.” Even 
the dainty slices of bread and butter, cut 
thin and rolled up, were tied into stacks 
with orange ribbon. It recalled the refrain 
of the little Dutch girl’s song in Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr’s story, ‘‘A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon.” 

Some of the ladies felt a little nervous 
lest in this enchanted mansion floods of 
electricity might suddenly be let loose 
wee them from some unexpected quarter. 
They looked with suspicion upon the 
metal bosses in the walls, the little metal 
balls hanging over the electric chandeliers, 
and especially upon some mysterious 
wires coming out of the floor of the dining 
room, and curving down into it again. 
The president of the S. 8. S. Club, of Pots- 
ville, Pa., confided to the writer that, 
knowing where she was coming to, she 
had told her family before she left home 
that she might never return alive. The 
president of the Old and New Club, of 
Malden, Mass., expressed the wish that a 
thunder-storm might come up and darken 
the air so that they would light up the fine 
electric lights with which the house was 
provided everywhere. Oddly enough, be- 
fore the dinner was over, this wish was 
fulfilled to the letter. 

After dinner, Mrs. Thompson, president 
of the Orange Club, opened the exercises. 
She welcomed the Council to Orange, and 
said in substance: ‘*Thousands of years 
ago, there was a statue carved with the 
face and breast of a woman, but the body 
and heart of a lion. This was the incarna- 
tion of an ideal which it has been left for 
our own age to realize, although scat- 
tered through the centuries there have 
been occasional women of this type — 
Zenobia. Maria Theresa, Joan of Arc. We 
women of the nineteenth century have this 
same mark of the Sphinx cut upon our 
brows and deeply engraven in our hearts. 
Only as we have the heart of a lion in the 
breast of a woman, only as we unite 
strength and courage with beauty and 
motherhood, are we nineteenth century 
women at all.” 

Mrs. Thompson then called on Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, as “the woman who 
wears upon her brow the triple crown of 
poet, scholar and reformer,” to respond to 
the toast, ‘Our Guests;’’ the assembly 
first rising and singing a verse of *‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Mrs. Howe said that when she was a lit- 
tle gir] she heard people talk about the 
months. She lived from day to day, and 
days were the only divisions of time she 
knew. At last she asked one of her elders, 
‘*When are the months coming?” On being 
told that the months were with us now, 
all the time, she exclaimed in delighted 
surprise: ‘‘Are we living in the months 
without knowing it?” She said, ‘‘When 
I see these Western and Southern lions 
coming to lie down with us Eastern lambs, 
I am inclined to think we must be already 
living in the millennium without know- 
ing it.”’ After expressing her pleasure in 
the occasion, and paying a graceful com- 
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read the poem which will be found on our 
first page. 

Dr. Lozier, president of Sorosis, respond- 
ed to the toast, ‘‘Our Sister Clubs.”” She 
said: ‘‘We women are only beginuing to 
master the alphabet of sympathy. We 
have always had sympathy for our chil- 
dren and our husbands, but the sympathy | 
of woman for woman is a very recent | 
growth. At first, when women came to- | 
poe ey they could only talk about what 

arion Harland calls ‘Those three dreadful 
D’s—Dress, Domestics and Diseases.’ Now 
we have eliminated these; club life has 
taught us to take a broader view.’’ She 
hoped that the growth of sympathy among | 
women would continue and become perfect. | 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown respond- | 
ed to the toast, ‘*The Federation.”’ She | 
quoted a little girl who once said, ‘*I wish 
we had a great big banging house where 
all the people what love one another could | 
live together,” and expressed the hope that 
this might indicate the character and spirit 
of our federated club life. 

A telegram of regret was read from Mrs. | 
Virginia B. Thomas, president of the New 
Orleans Woman’s Club, who sent ‘‘Greet- 
ing from the land of the orange to the land 
of Orange in New Jersey.” In the ab- | 
sence of Mrs. Thomas, Miss Temple, presi- | 
dent of the Ossoli Literary Circle of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., responded to the toast ‘‘Club 
Anniversaries.”” She said she came from 
a land that prides itself upon its flowers, 
its hospitality, and its beautiful and capa- 
ble women; but this occasion had con- 
vinced her that the North was not behind 
the South in any one of these respects. 

In the absence of Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, 
of the Pro Re Nata Club, of Washington, 
Mrs. J. A. Marley, of the Woman’s Liter- 
ary Club of Dayton, O., answered to the 
toast, ‘‘Absent members of our clubs.” 
She said: ‘‘We deeply regret that every 
member we left behind is not a club presi- 
dent, so that she might enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the Orange Club, and we shall 
try to give them as graphic an account of 
it as possible. I must mention in behalf 
of Ohio (Ohio is always coming to the 
front and claiming something) that our 
hostess, Mrs. Edison, is an Ohio woman.” 
Every mention of Mrs. Edison’s name was 
greeted with _ 

Mrs. Abby H. Stone, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., an- 
swered to the toast, ‘Our Sisters without 
Clubs.” Mrs. Stone quoted a professor 
who had said, ‘‘Women ought to have the 
highest education, because they need it in 
their homes,” but who evidently did not 
realize that it is in women’s clubs that the 
highest education is obtained. Mrs. Stone 
thought that through organization and co- 
operation in clubs, women are becoming 
fitted for a work that greatly needs to be 
done in helping their less fortunate sisters. 
She made an earnest plea that we should 
not confine ourselves to saying to such 
women (in the words of the quotation ap- 
pended to this toast), ‘‘Come with us and 
we will do you good,” but should go to 
them and see what good we can do them. 

Mrs. Mary E. Mumford. president of the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘The Other Half,” 
which was printed with the quotation, ‘‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” Mrs. Mum- 
ford said : ‘*No one speaks of ‘Home, sweet 
home,’ so eloquently as men who have 
put a thousand miles between themselves 
and it; and so we have come away off here 
to praise our husbands and homes. We 
are actually those dreadful women who 
go off to meetings and conventions, and | 
leave their husbands to rock the cradle. | 
I can see them, with a market-basket on 
their arms, going to market, or contend- 
ing with Bridget over the kitchen range.” 
Mrs. Mumford said her subj°ct was almost 
too large for her; she felt like the Dutch 
burgomaster Van Twiller, whose ideas were 
so big that he could not turn them over in 
his head to look at both sides of them. It 
is good to praise our husbands. The Vicar 
of Wakefield wrote out a list of all the 
virtues he thought his wife possessed when 
he married her, and hung it up in a con- 
spicuous place in their home. It had an 
excellent effect, as it kept her always try- | 
ing to live up to it, and also made her | 
think of her latterend. There were once | 
two old women who had lived together in | 
the almshouse for many years. At last | 
the relatives of one of them came to reside 
in the town, and took her to live with them. 
When the one who remained in the alms- 
house saw her former friend riding about 
in a carriage, she would shake her head 
and say, ‘*That old critter aint used to 
that; she'll have fits by and by.”” Weare 
almost afraid to say all the good we think 
of our husbands, lest such unaccustomed | 
treatment should have the same effect upon 
them. In preparing this address, I looked 
over several books of poetry to find appro- 
priate quotations, and it is remarkable how 
little poetry there is about men. There 
are a great many poems to woman, but 
none to man. As we were on our way 
here, I told Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner that 
something ought to be done about it; and 
if you ask her, I think you will find that 
she has done it. 

Mrs. Turner said she thought that Mrs. 
Mumford was mistaken in supposing there 
was no poetry extant in praise of the sex 
she celebrates; for instance, there are the 
world-familiar lines of Walter Scott— 

O man, perhaps in hours of ease 

A little difficult to please, 

Too proue to quote your mother’s ways, 

And mourn the cooking of childhood’s days, 

When pain and sickness wring your brow, 

A sweet, dependent creature thou! 


And may we not fitly appropriate to 
those we have left behind the words of our 
own Longfellow— 

He sitteth by the fireside of the heart, 

Poking its flame. 

We are also able to recall one verse of 
the ancient Icelandic rune, in praise of 
our other half, which runs thus: 

Our half? Nay, more; two-thirds, three-quarters ; 

Our thirteen-twelfths, or even above. 
Nothing’s too good for Columbia’s daughters 

To say or do for the sex they love. 

With all our worldly goods we'll endow them ; 

The very last word they shall sometimes say ; 








pliment to the Orauge Club, Mrs. Howe 


Whatever is good for them we will allow them; 

Whenever it’s best, they shall have their own 

way. 

Mrs. Fannie P. Palmer, president of the 
Rhode Island Women’s Club of Providence, 
responded to the toast, ‘Our Daughters.” 
She said: ‘‘A new era is dawning for our 
daughters. A family of daughters used 
to be the despair of an ambitious mother. 
To-day we rejoice in them. What is the 
reason? Their increased value is because 
they are taking hold of the world's work. 
I asked a Rhode Island girl, to whom na- 
ture and fortune have been especially kind, 
what I should say in res ponse to this toast 
‘Our Daughters.”” She answered, ‘Send 
them to college.’’ The culture of the heart 
should never be dissociated from that of 
the head; but let us, as women’s club 
women, send our daughters to college, and 
take away the reproach of what has been 
called ‘*'The obtuse unreason of the she- 
intelligence.” Let us show our girls that 
intellectual cultivation is a source of the 
keenest pleasure, as well as a safeguard 


| against a multitude of dangers. 


Mrs. G. C. Frve, president of the Wo- 
man’s Literary Union of Portland, Me., 
answered to the toast ‘‘Our Homes.” She 
urged club women to say to every woman, 
**Do not fail to join a club at once, or form 
one yourself if there is none to join. From 
your club you will carry a bright, restful 
face to your ‘ain fireside.’ Your husband 
will look surprised to hear you talk of sub- 
jects you never mentioned before. By and 
by he will begin to ask your opinion, and 
then your happiness will be complete. Do 
not let the Christian element be left out. 
Our club life must not make us disagree- 
able. I heartily forgive the little girl who 
said in her prayer, ‘Dear Lord, I know 
the less you have to do with Aunt Maria 
the better it will be for you.’ Religion is 
not merely attending prayer-meetings; it 
is to learn to be lovely. I do not believe 
there are in the world two or three hun- 
dred happier women than we club women. 
If any one asserts that the club takes wom- 
en from their homes, make him read Bu- 
chanan’s ‘Hermione.’ There he will! find 
an ideal club woman, and he will need no 
other answer.” 

Mrs. Thompson expressed in cordial 
terms the thanks of the Orange Club and 
its guests to Mrs. Edison, and the ladies 
all stood up and gave Mrs. Edison the 
Chautauqua salute. 

Mrs. Edison, in a few pleasant words, 
said it was she and her husband who were 
honored in being hosts to so large a num- 
ber of distinguished guests, and that the 
compliment they had paid her would be a 
pleasure not only to herself but to her 
father, who is much interested in women’s 
advancement and women’s education. 

The closing toast of the afternoon was, 
“Our Host,” the famous inventor. He 
was not present to reply, but it was an- 
nounced that his work would speak for 
him, and the Phonograph responded to 
the toast. 

This ended the formal programme, but 
several of the ladies present were called 
upon afterwards and made brief addresses. 

Mrs. J.C. Croly said that the thing to 
be especially emphasized in club life is 
‘the kinship of all women.” Women’s 
clubs would reach out farther and farther, 
interesting themselves in questions of prac- 
tical benefit to the community. Already 
in some clubs ‘Outlook Committees” had 
been formed, to look out about municipal 
matters which needed attention. 

Mrs. Mary Spaulding Brown, the dele- 
gate from the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
promised the Federation a warm welcome 
to that city next year. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, president of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
and of the Wheaton Seminary Club, said: 
“It is customary on one’s birthday to re- 
ceive gifts, but the Orange Club has cele- 
brated its birthday by giving them, with 
both hands, royally. The ancient Sphinx 
asked questions; the modern one answers 
them, and the answer is the beautiful motto 
of the Orange Club, ‘The best is yet to be.’” 

Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club, quoted a man who said he 
would rather have his children brought 
up to believe that the earth is flat than 
have them brought up without a knowl- 
edge of poetry and literature. She thought 
that in this scientific age the tendency was 
to place too high and exclusive a value 
upon facts. Not long ago she had sent to 
the editor of a popular periodical an article 
which seemed to her full of fine thoughts, 
and it was promptly returned toher. Soon 
after she received from the same editor a 
check, accompanied by a note saying it was 
in payment for her article on ‘‘How to 
Make Egg-Posies.”’ She had sent him no 
such article, but some other woman had, 
and it had been accepted, and the editor 
had sent the check to her by mistake. It 
was said that the writings of Plato had 
been kept alive through all these ages for 
the sake of about five persons in each gen- 
eration who appreciate and enjoy him. It 
is the women of the women’s clubs, with 
a few men of similar tastes, who now keep 
alive the knowledge and love of the rare 
old literature. It would not do to say any- 
thing in disparagement of science in this 
temple of science, but she thought it was 
worthy of notice that while Mr. Edison 
was devoting himself to wonderful and 
useful inventions, Mrs. Edison was giving 
attention to literary culture. 

Mrs. Allen, of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Salt Lake City, spoke briefiy but feel- 
ingly of the benefit that club had been to 
its members. 

After this, the Council, by invitation of 
Mr. Edison, visited him in his laboratory, 
and were shown his new invention, the 
kentoscope. It is not yet perfected, but is 
expected to be ready in time for the Co- 
lumbian exposition. By a series of instan- 
taneous photographs, it will register mo- 
tion as the phonograph registers sound, 
and the moving figure of a speaker or 
singer will be presented to the eye, while 
the phonograph reproduces the words. 

The next morning, the members of the 
Council met by invitation at Mrs. Char- 
lotte Emerson Brown’s for an informal 
discussion on methods of club work. This 

[Concluded on Eighth Page.] 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary Y. GLIDDEN was born at North- | 
field, N. H., May 10,1827. She graduated | 
at the New Hampshire Conference Sewi- 
nary, now of Tilton, then of Northfield, in | 
1848. She went to Ohio, whither her par- 
ents had moved, and in 1849 was married 
to George Crawford. Three of five chil- 
dren survive,—Ex-mayor Geo. W. Craw- 
ford, now a lawyer in Chicago, Doctors 
John N. W. and Minnie A. G. Crawford, 
both practising physicians in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. She was capable of advancing her 
children mentally and in every way, had 
great intellectual power, and kept pace 
with the times. Others came to her for 
the benefit of her sound judgment and 
clear reason. Many a business man, be- 
fore making an important transaction, has 
consulted her with benefit. Her executive 
ability was unlimited. She provided not | 
only for the immediate well-being of her 
family, but for posterity. She considered 
money ‘‘banked in the brain” as the best 
investment. She believed that education 
and the independence which it gives wo- 
man would liberate her from Mrs. Grundy 
and remedy much of the social evil now 
extant; would enable her to support her- 
self, elevate her in the opinion of man, 
and compel him to treat her as a compan- 
ion. ‘*Educate your daughters,” she would 
say, ‘‘to independence.” Flippant mothers 
would tell her they expected their daugh- 
ters to marry and have husbands to sup- 
port them. Her answer was: ‘‘You need 
not force upon woman the burden of her 
own support, but fit her, when that burden 
is forced upon her, to bear it successfully. 
With advancing civilization a large and 
increasing proportion of women must be- 
come self-supporting. It is unjust and 
cruel that they should have to engage in 
the struggle handicapped by ignorance, 
and hampered by conventional prejudices.” 
She tried to learn something every day. 
Her rich store of information was ever at 
command, and she enjoyed helping others 
through difficulties by her knowledge and 
experience. She always had a word of 
cheer and comfort for the discouraged. 
Many a laborer, returning from his work, 
will sadden at sight of the vacant chair 
where she was accustomed to sit and pass 
a pleasant word with him. More than one 
poor woman stood by the side of her life- 
less body and with tears said: ‘'I have lost 
my best friend.’’ Her charities were not 
done to be seen of men, but to many she 
extended a helping hand. It was pitiful 
to see the heart-felt grief of the colored 
people, whom, as a race as well us individ- 
ually, she had always befriended. One 
by one they looked upon her, and, accord- 
ing to darkey superstition, must touch 
‘Ole missus,’ as they loved to call her. It 
was her request that six stalwart colored 
men should bear her body to its last rest- 
ing place. Her honorary pall-bearers were 
all friends of many years. She was among 
the first to establish and maintain a free 
reading room in Portsmouth, and was a 
temperance woman in practice as well as 
theory. She was a model housekeeper. 
Her orders, once given, never needed coun- 
termanding, and she was always equal to 
an emergency. She was adored by the 
young people, and made her children’s 
friends her own. She was bright and 
cheery, notwithstanding a prolonged siege 
of intense suffering. When the paroxysm 
of pain became less, she was again ready 
to direct and advise her household. This 
she continued to do until within three hours 
of the time when that great and active mind 
left its earthly habitation. She often said, 
‘I desire to retain my mental faculties 
until the last, and if I were under the in- 
fluence of drugs I could not do this.”’ She 
never took an opiate, answering, when 
asked if she would not seek relief thus, ‘‘No. 
You doctors,” smiling on my brother and 
myself, ‘tare very nice to have around and | 
to look at, but Ido not want any medicines. | 
My mother passed through this ordeal 
without opiates, and so can I.” Her forti-. | 
tude and indomitable will-power were sge- 
markable. She has been the admiration for | 
years of all who have known her. Our 
medical confreres were unanimous in ad- 
vising that she should resort to therapeu- 
tical remedies to alleviate the intense suf- 
fering which she endured with so much | 
fortitude and patience; but she was firz. | 
This determination characterized her life. 
When she felt that she was in the right, 
nothing could make her deviate. To this 
tenacity of purpose her children owe their 
education and advantages. She loved them 
and lived for them, yet was not blind to 
their imperfections and did not hesitate to 
Temonstrate and reprove, so kindly and yet 
firmly, that the memory of her wishes will 
continue to bear influence in years to come. 
She gave her personal supervision to every- 
thing in which she was concerned, but al- 
ways had time for her children, and was 
never too busy or too tired to devote her- 
self to them, and they never became too | 
old or too wise to ask ‘mother’s advice.” 








The earth moves on, 
Moves on—and yet, beneath its dark and heavy 
sod, 


Bending below affliction’s with’ring, crushing | 


rod, 
Her soul's sweet tenement we lately laid away. 
As dark to us that grave—so seemed our earthly 
day ; 
But earth moves on. 


All life goes on. 
That this would ever be I did not, could not, 
hink. 
I thought all feet would tarry as hers pressed the 
brink ; 


All earthly hands be folded as hers waved good- 


bye; 
All human eyes look heavenward as hers turned 
on high; 
But life goes on. 


Must we live on 


Without the light of eyes whose brightness paled | 


the stars, 
Without the help of hands that softened all 
earth's jars, 
And feet that never faltered in this life’s earnest 
tread, 
Her whole life weaving with and strengthening 
our life's thread ? 
Must we live on? 
Yes, we live on, 
While from the frail, worn clay her soul is free. 
Her eyes, angelic now, look down on youand me. 
She still is busy through celestial hours, 
Weaving a heavenly life that links with ours. 
Thus we live on. . 
MINNIE A. G. CRAWFORD, M. D. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


JOHN H. CHANDLER, born May 13, 1821, 
in Potsdam, N. Y. Passed to the higher 
life from Chicago, I]l., April 27, 1891. 
During two years of suffering from an 
incurable malady, his brave soul battled 
with pain, in the genial, cheerful spirit and 
eminent patience that were his character- 
istic qualities. A faithful heart, full of 
kindness, ever loyal to the right, a man 
who ever ‘‘dealt justly and loved mercy.” 
His memory is blessed. 

‘*Put out the lights! 
For him the morning gleams, 


The sweetest waking he has known 
To-day upon him beams. 


‘*Put out the lights! 
He walks the heavenly way, 
And less than ever yet before, 
He needs our tears to-day. 


“Put out the lights! 
The shadows are all past, 
The everlasting glory breaks 
Upon our friend at last.”’ 
L. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH D. Barry, wife of 
Rev. Joseph E. Barry, of this city, died 
on May 7, aged sixty eight. Mrs. Barry 
was a humanitarian who made her beauti- 
ful and useful life a beneficence in dark 
and sorrowful places. She has been a 
missionary for 43 years in Boston, and as 
a colleague for ten yéars with Rev. S. B. 
Cruft in the ministry at large at the South 
End. She assisted her husband in the 
Sunday services, having charge of the 
Bible class. She has been identified with 
the Children’s Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute, for twenty-five years, and 
was active in starting the Helping-Hand 
Home for Working Girls. 








Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that con- 
tain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles should never 
be used except on prescriptions from re- 
putable physicians, as the damage they 


will do is ten-fold the good you can po-=- - 


sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catanh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, and acts directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. 

b@~ Sold by Druggists. 
bottle. 


Price 75c. per 





UseEp-vp ball players and athletes find John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment a balm in Gilead. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Most conveniently located to the business centre 
of any first-class hotel in the city.. Accessible by 
horse-cars from all railway stations and steamer 
andings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND— 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


ii WEST (8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 
The New York —~ 
LADIES GUIDE 
™ \Jisitors 











Lady Guides provided at 
short notice. 


Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 


g. | Strangers met on arrival at 
f Station if desired. 


“= Transient Rooms for Ladies 
rye —s- Travelling Alone, 


|] Ladies’ Restaurant. 
(= Charges moderate. 







Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“8 be "sf on 8 


c 
sa ** “and front, 1.50 * “ a |e 
* “ largehallroom, lw “ “* —. = 
4th “ twolarge rooms, 125 “ “ — eo = 
= 2 * smaller * —_—o 2 —=- 2 
“ ‘ res “ "7 125 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 


Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


| Boston Dress Cutting and Making College. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
; = IccAaTc ; ) 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
i either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misser, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physic:! 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.... 
- - - “ Bone Front onty.. 









SI 
- 2.00 


+75 






“ 603.“ Laced Back, Boned Fron: and B 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones.... -- 1.50 
* @ii, soe = . BONED osc ccscccesecceceeeees 1695 
621, Children’s, without Bones....cecscsseseerecereeere 75 
631, Infants’, st eee 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

4a~ One good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated oy 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


rts the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1876. pty att thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


tion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
ae wy me OF pu ils of elocution or be exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


5 lessing the inventor. 
wae One Heal canting 48 pages of soars matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
hysician or lady 


aa 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any p on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Bostov, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


RLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
wet er ee We manufacture padding or stuffing for ‘all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and duet, and 
Keryree Se in r Le) t +7 the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAI R PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


PATENTED. 











AND BOLSTERS. f spongy 
KNIT feo. F A tite MA rr. w EStES., th te ws in order, Oo} no part can become ried 
placed or bunchy. 


ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
Cee eo CHURCH, AND, Feupihett shape 


’ . D BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Ce ee eRe eae e arin emergency The mattresses alee 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. neeem oan esas 

TEAM ° 
oe Tye a, Lt. Ine me R HOR! 4 LAS B.& EAM RAE 
KNITTED FILLED tp Ah Ab on J . h. Le ky ce yl 
KNITTED FILLED COMF - For hosp’ 

. These, and all of our goods, have 

KNITTED F LLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE ese 


always received the highest commendation from ave used them. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
Keres D. MATTRESS PADS. it of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. : 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired. 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St.,cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


MRS. MARY A. 











Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening Lessons Monday and Wednesday. 

HARRIET A. BROWN, 
Near Boylston. 181 Tremont St. Take Elevator | 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. | 
40 the best advantage is given Bio f WRITER’S 





LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887),which |] 1@r esting Chapters. 

is prepared to undertake every kind of work required —— P LIVERMORE 
between author and publisher. Honest adviceand = popceback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 

frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven Swimming, Foacing and tits seneeen 


when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample | 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the | 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- | 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Dancing. has no superior in 


her knowledge of 
physical training 
for women.” 


Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion, 


Baths. 





Bending Exercises. 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. Elongating Exercises. MAILING 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: ee... PRICE, 


CorRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEVART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and pain 
Chamber of Commerce, Correct & Elegant Carriage. 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. | — 
by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
Endorsed by the ~ ‘3 usines FOR SALE BY 


e State. 
MABEL JENNESS, 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
, 363 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 


Vocal G ymnustics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


$2.05. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 








Yo u Need These. 





GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. 
l2mo, $1.00. 


By Annie H. Ryder. 


“Your new book is very remarkable; sweet. fresh, 
biieht, true and strong all the way through. Its spirit 
i, so sympathetic that it will be beneficial to all who 
read it.”"—Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By 
Martha 8. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“Your suggestions in regard to getting at the thought 
and entering into the spirit of the pleces to be read— 
as well as those referring to the mechanical processes 
vf readiog—have grown so much out of jour own 
experience, that all teachers will find them eminently 
ponettens. —JOMUN KNEELAND, Supervisor of Schools, 

Oston, 


COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 12mo, 75 cents. 
“Mrs, White combines a direct, readable style with a 
reporter's ingenuity and a housewife’s sense.” —/ournal 


of Education, 


HOW TO COOK WELL. 
12mo, $1.25, With full index. 
over a thousand receipts, 


By Mrs. J. R. Benton, 
Four hundred pages; 


“A more complete guide for the housekeeper we 
have bey er seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
eegent dainties to the plainest of dishes.”— The /lome- 
stead, 


“For real practical use in the household we know of 
no cook-bouk that equals it.”— Golden Kule. 


COOKERY FOR 
Harland, 


BEGINNERS. By Marion 
lémo, paper, 2% cents; 12mo, 60 cents, 


“It contains just such counsel and instruction as 
every young housewife requires when she finds herself 


obliged to depend upon her own resources amid the 
the perplexit es and embarrassment of early house- 
keeping.”—. VY. Uberver, 

DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 


ture in the Household. 
12mo, $1.00, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book— 
with its many practical hints for lessening home cares 
and eolarging woman's opportunities for culture— 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother in 
the country, It is eminently a wonian’s rights book.” 
—I/ndex, 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 

Margaret Sidney. 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


“so brightly and sympathetically told that it is sure 
to stimulate other girls.”—New Haven Palladium, 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS, By CikisTINA Goop- 


WIN. Wmo, $1.00, 
“Itis a pretty story. inculcating a lesson that cannot 
be too often dwelt upon, = te prime necessity that 


young people should fit themselves to be self-support- 
ng.”’—Springjield Kepublican, " 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS, By Mrs. A. F. 
Raffensperger, author of “Patience Pepper, M. D.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest, not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
= wee enjoy a bright, whoiesome story. ’— Golden 

ule. 


A GIRL’S ROOM, By some Friends of the Girl. 


12mo, $1.00, 

“The book isa desirable addition to any girl’s ibrar 
for it is full of practical hints, which quick-witte 
girls will be zlad to act upon.”’—Boston Journal. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


N. B.—We make an offer of a “Giantess” Bicycle for 
ladies, that is simply irresistible, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travel- 
lers’ Credits, available in all 


parts of the world, through 
Messrs. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents, 





Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 
California and the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
Securities for 


Choice Investment 











KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious - 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
4 The best and it re- 
Snowe & 68."S liable BRAIN ANE 
NERVE TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
, 
LADIES’ LUNCH 
Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Society Printing Solicited, 
Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


sale. 

For the Relief and Cure « f 

sugar pellets, 

WINE OF COCA XERYE ONC and 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
A. FLORENCE GRANT, 
47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 


3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 


at the risk of the sender. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


BOSTON LEAGUE. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League will hold 
its last meeting for the season on Monday even- 
ing, June 1, at 3 Park Street, at 7.30 P. M. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will speak on ‘‘My 
Experience Among the Salvation Army in 
London.”’ Action will be taken in regard to 
the Suffrage Fair. 


—_*>+— 


‘THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Sometimes there seems to be an epidemic 
of horrors. Just now the air is full of 
evil things done to children. In New York 
one child of fifteen, who is about to be- 
come a mother, is dragged before a court 
to answer for the crime of having ehot the 
man who seduced and betrayed her. The 
judge and the jury are men. The one 
witness to the deed is a boy who says the 
poor girl ‘looked wild and queer” when 
she fired the shot. All the facts in this 
case make one long for a court of women, 
who would surely save this child, while in 
her present state, from the strain and ter- 
ror of atrial for her life. But now there 
is no delay, and the young thing sits 
alone before the court, in terror of what 
may be done to her, without knowing a 
word of the language that is spoken 
around her. Where are the women who 
have no wish to help make the laws? 

Another case occurred in Boston last 
week, where two little children, screaming 
with terror, were taken, one from the 
school and the other from her home, and 
hurried away—the man who did the exe- 
crable deed saying he ‘‘took the time when 
the mother was away, so as to escape a 
scene.” ‘The children were living with 
their mother in this city. Each child 
has (so the papers say) inherited seven 
thousand dollars. The man who took 
the children in this most reprehensible 
manner is their guardian. But the very 
manner of his abducting the little ones 
shows how unfit he is to be a guardian 
or to have the care of children. 

Mothers are not easily robbed of their 
children. He expected ‘‘a s:ene” if he at- 
tempted to get them. So he took this 
cowardly and cruel way to doit. Even a 
hen will fly at the biggest and fiercest and 
basest cur that interferes with her chick- 
ens. ‘The lioness drinks the blood of the 
man or beast that meddles with her 
whelps. Human mothers, with a higher 
love and a wider outlook, cannot sit with 


folded hands and willingly yield up their | 
little ones, as all the world knows. Hence | 


this scene in Boston last week. The fran- 
tic mother, powerless to hel,» herself, flew 
to the police and to the railroad station. 
But the guardian—such a guardian !—had 
the children. The probate court needs 
mothers, with power to search out the 
character of those persons who are to be 
invested with the care of widows and 
children. But, lacking the ballot, women 
are without the key to the situation in 
such cases as this, and in all cases where 
legal matters are involved. 

Where are the women who say they have 
no wish to help make the laws? L. 8. 
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WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS IN CANADA. 


At the recent quarterly meeting of the 
governors of the General Hospital of Mon- 
treal, the question came up as to the ad- 
mission of women students. Miss Ritchie 


had been allowed to attend the clinics last | 








year, and had graduated with honor, amid | 


general commendation. But now, when 
another woman, Miss Abbott, applied, ex- 
cuses were made to exclude her. Mr. D. 
A. P. Watt and Mr. Geo. W. Stephens 
warmly supported the admission of wom- 
en. After much discussion, when the mat- 
ter at last came to a vote, there were 
fifteen for admission and sixteen against it. 

Mr. Costigan gave notice that he should 
move at the next meeting that lady stu- 
dents be permitted to visit the women’s 
and the children’s wards on equal terms 
with the male students. 

No doubt the near future will find all 
the hospital doors open to women. 

History repeats itself. When Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman physician, was 
admitted to the Geneva Medical College ip 
New York, she, too, graduated with honor 
and without reproach, but the door closed 
after her, and for years no other wo- 
man was admitted. Yet to-day women 
are in the best medical colleges of the 
United States, and Johns Hopkins is mak. 
ing ready to give women all the advan- 
tages of its well-equipped medical depart- 
ment. The General Hospital cf Montreal 


will not be able long to withstand the | 


force of example and the drift of the age. 
L. B. 


| out postal cards to the absent members, 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was a distinguished success. On 
Monday evening a public meeting was 
held in Tremont Temple. A report of this 
i: given in another column. Tuesday | 
afternoon the business meeting was held | 
at the Suffrage Parlors at 3 Park Street. 
Reports were made from all the New Eng- 
land States, and there was a long and live- 
ly discu:sion on methods of work. The 
chief reason for holding the business meet 
iogs of the last two years in the Suffrage 
Parlors rather than in the Meionaon is be- 
cause of the greater freedom and informal- 
ity. It is desirable that all should take 
part in the diseussions. Inthe public hall 
most of the friends used to sit perfectly 
dumb, seeming to be afraid of their own 
voices. It is found that in the Suffrage 
Parlors they are much more ready to ex- 
press their opinions. The reports from 
the different States will be published next 
week. The resolutions and officers are 
given elsewhere. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at 3 Park 
Street, a reception was given to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Miss Florence Balgarnie and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson receiving with 
them, and Misses Wilde, Hosmer and Tur- 
ner assisting as ushers. The reception was 
crowded. Numbers of persons were anx- 
ious to be introduced to Miss Balgarnie and 
Miss Anthony, and many of Miss Shaw’s 
old friends in Massachusetts were glad of 
the opportunity to shake hands with her 
once more. 

The Suffrage Festival has for years been 
one of the principal features of Anniver- 
sary Week. As usual, there was a large 
and brilliant gathering in Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening. About nine hundred 
people sat down to the banquet. Ex-Gov. 
Long made « genial and witty presiding 
officer, and there were addresses, in prose 
and verse, from Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Lelia Robinson Saw- 
telle, Mrs. Anna Christy Fall and Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles. A report of the speeches will 
be given next week. The hall was decorat- 
ed with flowers, and hung with American 
flags and the banners of the Woman Suf- 
frage Leagues. Among the guests of hon- 
or on the platform was the venerable The- 
odore D. Weld. 

The Marion Osgood Orchestra, composed 
of twenty ladies, discoursed sweet music 
from the gallery, and added to the pleasure 
of the eyening. 

The daily papers gave friendly reports, 


those of the Boston Globe being the fullest. 
A. 8. B. 





soe 
LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


The biography of Miss Anna Ella Car- 
roll, by Miss S. Ellen Blackwell, is now 
ready. It is the account of a life and ser- 
vices unique in the history of the United 
States, and should have a wide circulation. 
It may be ordered from this office at pub- 
lisher’s prices, $1.10, postpaid. It will 
also be given as a premium for three new 
subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





of 


THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 





Let every one remember the Sufirage 
Fair during the vacation, and spend part 
of the summer leisure in making articles | 
for it. 

Also, let everyone become a “sturdy 
beggar” in this cause, and solicit contri- 
butions for the Fair. Anything that can be 
sold for the benefit of the suffrage work, 
from a piano to a pin-cushion, will be 
acceptable. Let us follow the motto of 
the Irish party in Parliament, as quoted 
at the Festival: ‘‘Ask for everything, and 
take what you can get; and then, ask for 
more.”’ 

Mrs. Abby E. Davis, of West Newton, | 
reports that everyone whom she has asked 
thus far has promised to make something. 

The Fall River League cannot take a | 
table, but promises to contribute articles. | 

At a meeting of the Chelsea League, 
every member present promised to m.-ke | 
something for the Fair, and they will send 


asking each to make at least one article. 
Although the Fair is for the benefit of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the interest in it is not confined to 
this State. Already a South Carolina lady 
has written offering her co-operation, and 
there is a prospe:t of some fine amateur 
photographs as a gift from New Jersey. 
Various attractive features have been 
devised for the Fair, in addition to those | 
previously mentioned. ‘There is a project | 
for a circulating library, the books in | 
which will be living human beings. ‘This 
will be something new and fascinating, | 
the like of which has never been seen | 
in this city before. It will not do to| 
reveal particulars at this early date; but‘ 


| it is safe to say that the circulating library 


| ingenuity in devising ways and means to 
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will be something remarkable. It will be 
under the charge of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
president of the New England Women’s 
Press Association. 

Let all our women use their feminine 


aid the Fair. 
forelock, and begin now. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


Above all, take time by the 
A. 8. B. 





| 
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The twenty-third annual meeting of the | 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
opened in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mon- 
day evening, May 25. There was a good | 
audience. The large white silk banner of 
the Association, bearing the words, ‘‘Male 
and female created He them, and gave 
them dominion,” hung in front of the desk, 
and the platform was decorated with 
masses of flowers. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, president of the As- | 
sociation, opened the meeting with a few 
briet introductory remarks. She said: 


Gentlemen, Ladies and Members of the New | 
England Woman Suffrage Association: 


At this twenty-second annual meeting, 
we are able to report valuable trophies, 
the result of work for women carried on 
now for more than fifty years. We began | 
by asking for more and better paid occupa- | 
tions, and we have them. e asked for 
higher education, and now most of the 
colleges of the country are open to wom- 
en. We asked for kinder laws, and the 
statutes of half the States have been 
amended to ameliorate the legal condition 
of women. We asked for the ballot, and 
in the great State of Wyoming, which is 
larger than all New England, women have 
the same political rights as men. So well 
and during so many years have women 
voted there, that the practical result 
shows every objection answered. ‘To the 
opponents of woman suffrage we have 
only to say, ‘Look at Wyoming, where, 
after more than twenty years of full wom- 
an suffrage, the people preferred to re- 
main a Territory with equal rights rather 
than to come in as a State with the women 
disfranchised.”’ 

We ask for the ballot, and the question, 
which used to be laughed down every- 
where, is considered by Congress, and 
comes to a vote in the United States Senate, 
witha majority of the Republican Senators 
in its favor. The Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky constitutional conventions discuss 
it, the one hovering on the border of grant- 
ing it, the other inviting women to be 
heard in their own behalf, and voting to 
put the plea of the women in the published | 
proceedings of the convention, thus mak- 
ing ita partof that historicaldocument. | 

We ask for the ballot, and Kansas has | 
responded, securing to the women of 
that State the right to vote in all the cities 
and towns of Kansas. The result justifies | 
the action. 

Surely we are a conquering army, bound 
to take the last and highest citadel of 
equal human rights. Weare to establish | 
the principle fought for in the war of the 
Revolution, that **the consent of the gov- 
erned,’”’ men and women, is the basis of 
a just government. The New England | 
States lag behind the West, but they have | 
the same power to secure municipal suf- 
frage that Kansas had, and sooner or later 
this measure of justice will be granted. 
We have only to go on with our work, and 
the result is sure. 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D.. president 
of the Maine W. S. A., was then intro- 
duced. Dr. Blanchard referred to Whee- 
don’s ‘Economic History of New Eng- 
land,’ and said that the secret of the suc- 
cess of the New England colonies was that 
they always asked the women to help 
them. 

**We cannot tell,”’ he said, ‘Show much of 
this was due to their Teutonic ancestors, 
who had so much respect for women, but 
certain it is that women were invited to 
co-operate with the men in founding the 
State. We of to-day should follow this 
rule, and should ask women to co-operate | 
with us in public affairs. 

‘‘Women are needed in municipalities. 
The grand work done by women in New 
York of late shows what women can do in 
a municipality. 

‘In the State, too, woman’s help is 
needed. Massachusetts hase recently done | 
a good thing in putting two women on its 
board of factory inspectors. There is no 
doubt that they will discover the need of 
reforms unnoticed by men. But is it not 
a shame that these can only be recom- 
mended to the Legislature by them, and 
that they can have no voice in enforcing | 
the reforms which they see are needed ? 

**In the State the two great questions be- 
fore us are: What shall be our-relations 
to other countries in trade, and how shall 
we regulate our foreign immigration? On 
both these questions women are thinking 
and coming to strong opinions. They 





| stand on both sides of the question of free | 


trade, but, whatsoever their conclusions, 
they should be permitted to express them 
by their votes. 

**So on the question of immigration. It 
is said that woman suffrage was defeated 
in Dakota by the Russians there, the for- 
eigo vote neutralizing and overpowering 
that of the native free-born Americans. 

** he time has come t say to all parties 
that the weal of America is to be consid- 
ered before the prestige of any party.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was the next speaker. | 


| Miss Shaw said: ‘The first words I heard | 
| as L entered the hall to-night were ‘Man 


has need of woman,’ and I said to myself, 
Certainly he has. God knew it in the be- 
ginning, for He said: ‘It is not good for 
man to be alone.’ 

‘‘Women are needed by men, not alone 
in the home and in the church (where 
there would be very little work done if | 
they were not there), and in society, but 
in the State as well. | 

**There is a great deal of poetry written 


| vent her loved ones from being ill. 
| there is much poetry written about the 
| women who sit up at night waiting for 

their wayward husbands, brothers or sons. 


| full parliamentary suffrage. 


1891. 





about women who stand by the bedsides of | 


their dear ones in illness and death. They 
are praised for patiently nursing the sick 
and bathing the fevered brow. ‘The office 
of nurse is thought eminently womanly; 


| but, strangely enough, it is considered 


very unwomanly for a woman to vote or 
have any voice about those sanitary mat- 
ters wh ch, properly arranged, might pre- 
So 


And when they come in it is very sweet 
and womanly for these wives and sisters 


| to help them into bed, and to watch by them 


till they fall into a drunken sleep; but it 
would be very unwomanly for these same 
waiting women to have a voice in the laws 
which might prevent all this sorrow and 
sin. In short, it is very womanly for us 
to do a thousand and one idiotic things, 
but very unwomanly to do what would 
prevent us and ours from being idiots. 
**Men need women in the affairs of State. 
But the affairs of State need women, also, 
and the women themselves need the associ- 
ation with these larger, broader questions. 
Women need the franchise for their own 


| upbuilding and broadening and education. 


“There bave been those who have said 


| that women could never be a healthy 
| power in politics, because they were so 


much under the influence of the clergy. 
These objectors say that Roman Catholic 
women, and Methodist women, and wom- 
en of the other denominations, would 
always vote just asthe clergy told them to. 
I do not think this would be the case; but 
even if it were true, the ministers as a rule 
are good men and are to be found on the 
side of righteousness, and I would sooner 
trust Roman Catholic women and Metho- 
dist women under the influence of the 
ministers than some of our present voters 
under the influence of the liquor-sellers. 
It is astonishing to observe how much 
whiskey this country is supposed to be 
able to stand, and how little clergy; how 
much saloon and how little church! If 
women are dominated by the clergy, then 
give them the ballot,and let them outgrow 
the power of the clergy. I know of no way 
by which we could more quickly outgrow 
undue clerical influence than by using the 
right of franchise and familiarizing our- 
selves with the great questions which we 
must then face. 

‘*Two of these questions are reciprocity 
and immigration. Women are as much in- 
terested in both as men. We want to see 
the principle of reciprocity carried out be- 
tween men and women. We can never have 
the best kind of reciprocity between this 
country and Europe until we have reci- 
procity at home. One of our great legisla- 
tors recently said that there is no place in 
politics for the decalogue or the golden 
rule. The women listened and said: ‘If 
that be true, then there is no place in God's 
kingdom for this government.’ 

‘*The women are interested in the ques- 
tion of immigration equally with the men. 
If you had had anything to do with the 


| recent campaign for the equal suffrage 


amendment in Dakota, you would know 


| somethiag of their interest in this ques- 


tion, and how it brings them face to face 
with the great classes most dangerous to 
women. A woman who tried to speak there 
in behalf of suffrage for women was for- 
bidden and was driven out of town by 
these foreign-born men who come to this 
country by thousands every week. 

‘*We send petitions to the Czar to ameli- 
orate the condition of the women in Sibe- 
ria, yet we allow these men to come to this 
country to be czars over here, and to re- 
fuse to native-born citizens the rights they 


| ought to be heirs to. When Canadian wom- 


en or Swedish or Austrian or English 
women come here and become citizens of 
our country, we deprive them of the poli- 
tical rights which they had at home. And 
we raise their husbands to such political 
power that they can not only deprive their 
wives of privileges they have heretofore 


| enjoyed, but can deprive American women 


as well. Like Paul, all men are born free 
in this country, but women must pay a 
great price for their freedom.” 

Miss Shaw gave an amusing account of 
going down to Plymouth some years ago 
to see the statue unveiled, and of the 
speeches she heard there. There were 
many eloquent utterances about equal 
rights, and at all of these ‘‘the women 
smiled," listening with complacency. But 
when the statue was unveiled, it was only 
to the Pilgrim Fathers. She thought the 
great trouble with this country is that it 
has been fathered too much, but, like 
Topsy, it has never had a mother. What 
it needs now is a little mothering to coun- 


| teract all this fathering. 


‘*Woman is needed in the State to look 
after the internal, the physical and the 
spiritual well-being, as she does in the 
family, while men look after the external 
and material affairs.” 

Miss Shaw was repeatedly interrupted 
by applause. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie, of England, 
then gave a very interesting address. She 
spoke of the status of the woman suffrage 
movement in her own country. In some 
ways it is further advanced there than in 
America, in other ways not so far. In 
England the movement is largely political, 
the women allying themselves with one or 
the other of the great political parties. 
They think that in this way they accom- 
plish more. The women in England have 
now all the local votes, schoo! suffrage, 
municipal suffrage, the vote for poor-law 
guardians, for county councillors, ete., 
and they are working hard to secure 
They have 
also acquired enough power to secure 
the frequent rejection of objectionable can- 
didates. Miss Balgarnie also, by request, 
spoke at some length of the success of the 
clubs to better the condition of the work- 
ing women, and paid a high tribute to the 
good work accomplished among them by 
systematic organization. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was then intro- 
duced, and ‘‘was greeted,” says the Boston 
Herald, ‘‘with applause and bouquets.” 
Miss Anthony said that she and the presi- 
dent of the New England Association were 


| if they wanted to. 














standing monuments of the statement 
made at every May anniversary, that men 
were perfectly willing women should vote 
She then related a 
number of historical instances of man’s 
willingness in this line, notably the proof 
given in Rochester. N. Y., many years 
ago, when about fifteen women, herself 
among them, attempted to vote, claiming 
the right under the 14th amendment. They 
were arrested, found guilty of illegal vot- 
ing, and sentenced to pay a fine of $100 
each, the young men who received their 
votes being also tried and condemned to 
fines of $25 each. Miss Anthony also 
spoke of Washington Territory, where 
women had voted in large numbers for 
several years; but when the Territory was 
about to come in as a State, the opponents 
secured a judicial decision, in flagrant de- 
fiance of law, by which decisioa the wom- 
en were not permitted to vote upon the 
question whether woman suffrage should 
be incorporated in the constitution of the 
new State. Nevertheless, she thought the 
outlook had been growing stexdily more 
hopeful, and that before many more years 
Congress would grant them what had been 
sought so persistently for so long a time. 
Miss Anthony closed with an earnest ex- 
hortation to all women to take hold of the 
practical work of this reform. 


+++ 
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VICTORY DEFERRED IN MICHIGAN. 
Bay City, Micuw., May 14, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The final act of the woman suffrage 
drama in the Michigan Legislature of °91 
was concluded on Wednesday, May 13, 
when the Senate bili for municipal suffrage 
was taken from the table for final consid- 
eration. It having been freely discussed 
upon a former occasion, Senator Milnes 
gave a brief and clear resumé of the argu- 
ments and hoped to dispose of the bill 
quickly; but the irrepressible Senator 
Smith, who had previously created much 
mirth by a speech against the bill, having 
been purposely flattered, again took the 
floor and eclipsed his former effort. His 
attuck was too scurrilous and contempti- 
ble to awaken anything save pity on the 
part of the champions of the measure, and 
shame on the part of its opponents, though 
more than one of the women who sat as 
listeners to the insulting sentences that 
fell from his lips turned pale with indig- 
nation, and one remarked, as she left the 
Senate chamber, ‘‘I wish every woman in 
Michigan could have heard Senator Smith. 
There would be but one sentiment. All 
would be woman suffragists.” After a lit- 
tle more talk from Senator Milnes and a 
somewhat lengthy address by Senator 
Wilkinson, the bill was put upon its pas- 
sage, resulting in yeas 14, nays 15. But 
Senator Mugford, whose vote was not re- 
corded by the clerk, assured the committee 
that he also voted in favor, as he did upon 
the former occasion, thus making the 
actual vote 15 to 15, when in March it 
stood 14 to 14; two votes more would have 
given the victory,. but they were unat- 
tainable. 

Events have conspired this year to fix 
the bounds of labor. Beyond the line of 
the vote as twice recorded (one friend be- 
ing absent at the time of the former vote) 
lay a dead wall of prejudice, deaf and blind. 
And so we must again be satisfied to ‘think 
it triumph if we shake our chain.” Fifteen 
friends, true and loyal,we have found this 
yeur, to eleven in °89. Senator Milnes, 
who conducted the bill, has been a faith- 
ful, tireless advocate, and deserves at our 
hands the same gratitude as though suc- 
cess had made us all triumphant. Many, 
powerless to help, have given us sympathy 
and encouragement. Lieutenant-Governor 
Strong has been a staunch friend of the 





| measure and assisted us in the most prac- 


tical and generous manner. These are the 
crumbs which constitute the nourish- 
ment of faith and hope, that keep alive 
the determination to be true to the task we 
have begun, for the fullest, freest expres- 
sion of womanhood. 

No man or woman possesses the true 
spirit of reform unless willing to sacrifice 
to the utmost, even though failing person- 
ally to share the benefits of the labor. 
Disappointment is the baptism to which 


| he must be willing to bow the head, and 


take it as a sacred chrism, a deeper dedi- 
cation. Thus some day, soon or late, our 
efforts shall be made successful, and Hope, 
from the bottom of Pandora’s box, whis- 
pers, as she flies: ‘*Perhaps to-morrow.” 
MAY STOCKING KNAGGS. 
e+ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

There is a peculiar thrill of exultation 
that comes to the reformer who sees some 
measure of public improvement, long bat- 
tled for, a success at last. So, when the 
papers lately announced that the examina- 
tion of women for police matrons had 
begun, this proof of the final accomplish- 
ment of this reform was a source of 
keenest joy to those who had for many 
years been struggling for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Yes, in this city the authorities are com- 
plying with the requirements of the excel- 
lent bill providing for the appointment of 
police matrons, which was passed last 
winter and goes into effect at once. Under 
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the civil service rules, all the women who 


were candidates for positions were sub- | 
jected toa competitive examination. There | 


| 


were 140 applicants, but no women were | 


accepted, even so far as to have their 
names entered, except those who were 
over thirty and under forty-five years of 
age, and in good physical health. One 


hundred passed this preliminary test suc- | 


cessfully, and were for two days examined 
in general knowledge, and especially in 
their competence to perform the duties of 
police matrons. The twenty who pass 
the ordeal most creditably will receive 
appointments to take charge in the 
station-houses especially designated for 
this purpose. The women were highly 
respectable in appearance, many of them 
being the widows, sisters or other relatives 
of policemen, and asa rule these proved 
the most satisfactory candidates. The 
salary is $1,000, and this should command 
the services of excellent women. in 
Brooklyn also, and generally throughout 
the State, the police authorities are mov- 
ing to fulfil the law, and very soon we 
shall have police matrons in all our large 
cities. 

When I think of the storm of ridicule, 
denunciation and opposition which in 
1881 greeted the first suggestion that there 
should be women to care for women in our 
police stations, and now see the idea ac- 
cepted by every one, I feel that there is in 
the story of the achievement of this 
success every encouragement for future 
effort. 

The annual reunion of the Alumnz of 
the Normal College of this city took place 
on Saturday last. The proceedings were 
most interesting. The president, Miss 
Marguerite Merrington, presided with 
much grace and tact. President Hunter 
made an address on the usefulness of the 
college. Sergius Stepniak, the Russian 
reformer, spoke on the education of wom- 
en in his land, and there was good music. 
The special feature of the afternoon was 
the appearance of the children of the free 
kindergarten which is at present supported 
by the Alumnz of the college. Hand in 
hand they came in, poor little waifs of 
poverty, neatly but very humbly dressed, 
little mites some of them, and all of them 
too young to go to school. They sang 
some simple songs, looking about with 
half-frightened eyes at the crowd, a 
pathetic picture, profoundly touching to 
those who thought of the wretchedness 
they came from and the long struggle that 
awaits them. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES 

The WomMAN's JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 


Woman’s Ministerial Conference, Church 
of the Disciples, next Monday at 2.30 P.M., 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presiding. 


The Woman Suffrage League of New 





| portant to be done.” 


Bedford, Mass., has just subscribed for the | 


Woman's Column for twenty ministers of | 


that city. 

A full set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty different kinds) sent postpaid for 
ten cénts. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


The next Suffolk County W. C. T. U. | 





| 
Convention will be held in Neponset, | 


Mass., June 11. 
Stevenson will deliver the evening address. 


The Boston Transcript says of suffrage: 
“It is being given into women’s hands 
with a good deal of rapidity in the West, 
and Mrs. Stone and her aids may find 


Mrs. Katherine Lente | 





much to cheer them in that, while waiting | 


for Massachusetts.” 


Several women graduates were present 
at the banquet of the alumnz and the 


graduating class of the Boston University | 


Medical School last week. Dr. Martha E. 
Mann of Boston was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. 


Miss Polly Sears, of Atlantic, Mass., 
celebrated her 95th birthday lately, at 
the residence of her grandson, Dr. W. G. 
Kendall. Mrs. Sears is a native of Dennis, 


In the midst of the quel sfjelcing & at 
the establishment of a place of detention 
for women prisoners and for the effort to 
secure police matrons, credit should be 
given for this result, among others, in a | 
large degree to Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, 
who devoted nearly two years of unweary- 
ing effort to bring about this result, and 
this, too, at the very beginning, when every 
step was uphill and full of discourage- 
ments. 

The Woman’s Loyal League of Boston 
has opened a house for homeless women 
at 17 Causeway Street, where comfortable 
beds are provided and meals served to 
needy applicants free of charge. The 
League is associated with the Massachu- 
setts State Reform League, and has for 
its purpose ‘‘to rescue the fallen, comfort 
the afflicted, protect the innocent, shelter 
the friendless, find employment, and ald 
the needy and unfortunate.”’ The president 
is Mrs. L. F. Dodge, of Lynn. 


The East Boston Women’s Home Club 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 19th inst. Music and recitations 
formed a pleasant part of the programme. 
A supper was served. Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
Sarah T. Leighton; vice-president, Carrie 
D. Jewett; secretary, Ellen Tomlinson; 
corresponding s+cretary, Mary A. Grimes; 
treasurer, Emma L. Peterson; directors, 
Dora L. Thatcher, Abby D. Beale, Mrs. 
A. Tallman, Mary Day. 


A concert in aid of the Fresh Air Fund 
will be given by Miss K. A. Bowers, 
with a company of professional juve- 
niles, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Berkeley 
Street, in this city, on Monday evening 
next, with the assistance of the Parepa 
Quartet and others, as weil as the Athletic 
Club of twenty-four members under Prof. 
Groener. There will be solos for the voice, 
violin, banjo, flute and cornet, a dance, 
readings and recitations, and part songs. 


The annual meeting of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held at 30 West Street, Boston, 
on May 22. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 


President—Harriet R. Shattuck. 

Vice-Presidents— Joan D. Foster, Salome Mer- 
ritt, Lydia E. Hutchins, Emma F. Clarry, C. M. 
Burgess, Abbie A. Tower. 

Secretary—Lavina A. Hatch. 

Assistant Secretary—Charlotte Lobdell. 

Corresponding Secretary--Harriet H. Robinson. 

Treasurer —Dora Bascom Smith. 

Directors—Harriet R. Shattuck, Harriet H. 
Robinson, Salome Merritt, M. D.; Lavina A. 
Hatch, S. A. P. Dickerman, Charlotte Lobdell, 
Lina J. Parker. 

A lady writing to the Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, Commonwealth, of the part taken by 
women in a school election at Manville, 
concludes that ‘‘the intelligence and inter- 
est manifested in local politics everywhere 
by women is convincing proof that when 
living issues are placed before them, they 
will, in the same manner, enter the wider 
fields of State and nation. With us, wom- 
en do not stay away from the polls more 
than men, and it does not seem to be the 
novelty of voting that brings them out, 
but a responsible sense of something im- 


Miss Charlotte H. Allen, notwithstand- 
ing serious and prolonged illness, has given 
her ‘‘Marriage Dramas’’ during the past 
month in Chillicothe, Massillon, and Ham- 
ilton, O., and will give them in Columbus, 
June 4 and 5. The press are profuse in 
their commendations. The Chillicothe 
News says: 

“The brilliant coloring, the surpassing 
magnificence of the costuming and scenic 
accessories, made the History of Marriage 
entertainment, at the Masonic Opera House 
last evening seem like a gigantic kaleido- 
scope, which at every turn of the wheel 
presented a new effect, entirely changed, 
but equally beautiful with the one before. 
Each tableau was intensified by calcium | 
effects and special scenery, and appro- | 
priate music was rendered every time the | 
curtain rose.’ 

The Jenness- Miller Magazine for May con- 
tains illustrations of two business dresses 
for women, which have been designed by 
Mrs. Miller ‘‘in response to the demand | 
made at the last session of the National | = 
Council of Women.” These dresses are |‘ 
made on the gown form and worn over | 
the divided skirt. They have the coats 
prevailing at present, and aside from their 








| abbreviated length do not difier much in 


Cape Cod, and is the widow of Richard | 


Sears, a well-known business man of for- 
mer times. She and her husband were 
early identified with the Abolitionists, and 
were co-workers with Maria Weston Ohap- 
man, L. Maria Child, Abby Kelley Foster, 
and others. 


The Mount Holyoke Alumne Associa- | 


tion held its annual dinner and re-union at 


Bosten recently, and about 150 graduates 


of the institution attended. Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick read a paper on ‘‘Educa- 
tional Work in Spain,” giving some of the 
experiences of her eighteen years’ resi- 


dence in that country, and requesting the | 


aid of women in sustaining the school for 
girls at San Sebastian. Miss Sarah P. 
Eastman was re-elected president; Mrs. 
J. H. Benner was chosen corresponding 
secretary. 





' 


outward appearance from the plain street | 
suits now worn. The dresses reach just | 
below the knee and are met by a perfectly 
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fitting gaiter of the same material. Their 
acceptance at present is not urged by Mrs. 
Miller, but she claims that ‘when the time 
is ripe nothing can be more effective, con- 
venient, and comfortable for all purposes 
of use.” 

The young ladies of the Malden, Mass., 
High School, recently held their fourth 
annual drill in the presence of a large and 
enthusiastic assemblage. The four com- 
panies paraded as a battalion, and opened 
the programme with marching and free- 
hand exercise, followed by exercises with 
dumb-bells, broad-swords, wands, club- 
swinging and hoops. Competitive drills 
followed in gymnastics between the sev- 
eral companies, and marching competi- 
tions for general carriage. ‘The excellence 
of the various exercises reflected much 
credit upon the instructor, Miss Hope W. 
Narey. 

Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Ph. D , who for 
eight years was Dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the Northwestern University, was 
lately married to George O. Robinson, 
Esq., of Detroit, Mich., at the residence 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. 8S. Rast, in Cincinnati. 
Miss Bancroft was elected some time ago 
to the chair of history in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, but had delayed enter- 
ing upon her duties. She has been devot- 
ing her energies during the past year to 
the promotion of the order of deaconesses 
in the M. E. Church. Mr. Robinson has 
practiced law in Detroit for over thirty 
years, and is a prominent Methodist. 


It was a happy thought of a lady of a 
neighboring city to supplement her win- 
ter’s lectures with a visit to the Old Ladies’ 
Home of her city, to read a paper on a 
pioneer woman who struggled, endured, 
and conquered amid great difficulties. The 
old ladies, who evidently were much 
pleased with the lecture, had a new sub- 
ject of conversation for some time after, 
That the oldest inmate of the Home, who 
was very deaf, might gratify her desire to 
know, the lecturer handed her for perutal 
each page as she read it. The next oldest 
woman, eighty-one years of age, also very 
deaf, much enjoyed the lecture by holding 
her trumpet close to the speaker. Are 
there not other lecturers who can spare an 
afternoon for the pleasure and instruction 
of the shut-in residents of our Old Ladies’ 
Homes? 

The commencement exercises of the 

Perkins Institution forthe Blind will be 
held at Tremont Temple, at 3 o'clock, on 
Tuesday, June2. Beginning with Bach’s 
fugue in D minor, six other musical selec- 
tions follow on the programme, inter- 
spersed with touch-reading, exercises in 
physics, zoology, geography, kindergarten 
work, and games, besides a military drill 
and gymnastics. Dr. Eliot will make a 
brief address touching the need of in- 
creased accommodations at the kindergar- 
ten. The diplomas will be presented by 
Rey. A. P. Peabody to the graduates, 
eleven in number, and the exercises will 
close with Rosini’s chorus: ‘‘Hail to Thee, 
Liberty!” Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the programme will be the 
appearance of Helen Keller and Edith 
Thomas, who are to take part with their 
classmates in exercises in geography and 
zoology. Complimentary tickets for re- 
served seats have been issued, and in their 
distribution preference is given to the bene- 
factors and contributors to the funds of 
the institution. No ti:kets will be needed 
for the second balcony,which will be open 
to the public. 





You will find a splendid stock of gloves for 
any occasion at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place. 





QvICKER than anything else on earth, Johnson's 





Anodyne Liniment will reduce inflammation. 
Ho.uis Street Tueatre—tThe last week of 
Augustin Daly’s Company will present, Monday 
evening, “‘A Night Off; Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday afternoon, ‘Railroad of Love;” 
Wednesday evening, ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost;’’ 


Thursday evening, ‘‘As You Like It;’’ Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Saturday afternoon, 
7-20-8.’ 





Girone THEeatTre.—“The Hornet’s Nest’’ will 
| be presented for another week. It is immensely 
| funny. strong in its situations and exceptionally 
diverting in ite characters. Miss Louise Allen is 
seen in the famous ‘‘Kangaroo”’ dance, and there 
are other novelties in kind. This play will! bring 


| the season at this house to a close. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Wood Chests. 


By Ships “St Nicholas” 
and the “Geo. Skolfield” from 
Hong Kong, we have landed 
some genuine Camphor Wood 
Trunks (brass corners) for 
storing Furs and Woollens, the 
best enclosure from moths and 
insects. We have imported 
them with our Canton China 
for many years, and they have 
proved a desideratum to the 
many who have used them. 

Price from $12 to $18; the 
latter measure 41 inches by 20 
wide. 

In same vessels we have a 
large lot of Blue Canton China 
Ware, Tea Ware, 
Umbrella Stands, Cuspadores, 
etc. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
{20 Franklin. 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Weddings, Receptions and Travelling 


All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S. 
44 Temple Place. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 


in Dinner 











Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg... ccoccccccceesserecesccesccess 87c. 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, seme neck | 
front, finished with Hamburg . ove eee 1,00 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointe “d neck, 
finished with wide Haumburg.. 1.50 
Low neck, with Ly toned ous tue oo and Ha ame- 
burg ruffle on le ZS. ooo 75 


Either of the above may have enon , ce tached 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, 83 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T. FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 








June ist. 
POSITIVELY LAST WEEK. 


AUGUSTIN DALY'S COMPANY 


Monday Evening, A NIGHT OFF. 
Tuesday Evening and Wednesday Matinee, 
RAILROAD OF LOVE. 
Wednesday Eve’g, LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 
(Its first performance in the city of Boston.) 
Thursday Evening, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Friday Evening and Saturday Matinee and 
Evening, 7-20-8. 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years their FairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 

E 
PINAULT 

U 

T 

Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 





53 Temple Place, Boston, 
OUR MESSACE, 





| Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 


Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 
TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the eaner 1 or one year free of charge. 








SPECIAL. 





500 Children’s Suits 


NEW 


SPRING DESIGNS, 


$3.00 and $4.00. 


Worth $5, $6 and $8. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


Mannfactorers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 WASHINGTON STREET, 5 BEDFORD ST. 
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PRUDENCE. 


BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 





Into Truth’s abandoned camp 
Prudence mounts with martial tramp, 
Celebrates a victory vast; 
While the Truth, unseen, has passed 
Onward in its desperate fight 
With the cohorts of the Night. 

— Twentieth Century. 








Lose this day loitering, 'twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the rest more dilatory. 
Thus indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost tormenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it; 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed. 

— Goethe. 








nn 
TRUTH SHALL TRIUMPH. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





The hope of truth grows stronger day by day. 

I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray; 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; 
The memory of a glory past away 

Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 
Resounds the by-gone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 

That the great soul shall once again be free ; 
For high and yet more high the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 





“or 


THE HILLS OF LYNN. 


BY ELIZABETH DUPUY. 








We wandered down the hills of Lynn, 
My love and I together; 

Cicalas chanting fine and thin 
Made musical the heather; 

Within the vale the lamps, like stars, 

Shone in the dusk, and ruddy Mars 
On high his pennon floated ; 

O love! O love! a song-bird there 
Sang for us silver-throated. 


Oh, pleasant are the hills of Lynn 
In summer greenly growing! 
When stars the twilight usher in, 
The reapers from the mowing 
Come whistling homeward through the glade, 
And each one watches for the maid 
To him most dear and pleasing, 
While down the lanes the loaded wains 
Creak after, loudly wheezing. 


The hills of Lynn, to me so dear, 
How shall I tread them lonely ? 

My sweet love is not with me here, 
Yon moon marks one shape only,— 

One shadow drawn across the grass, 

Where once were two, dear love, alas! 
I'd fain be here laid sleeping; 

For wandering down the hills of Lynn 
Alone, sets me a-weeping. 


The hills of Lynn, oh, the hills of Lynn, 
Where we used to walk together! 





I wish me dead on the hills of Lynn 
At the end of the goiden weather; 

I wish me dead in a cold, cold shroud, 
Beneath the withered clover, 

For since he has gone has come a cloud 


The golden hill-slopes over. 
— Dragon Yoke. 


++ 
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TWO STRIKES. 


BY J. D. COWLES. 


‘We won't stand it much longer, Mary, 
you may be sure of that,” and Martin 
Brent set down his dinner basket and 
faced his wife as she stood by the stove 
frying the potatoes for supper. 

She evidently knew the subject which 
was upon her husband's mind, for she only 
asked, ‘‘What have you done to-day?” 

“The boys met at noon,” he answered, 
“and we decided that if they didn’t come 
to our terms to-morrow, we’d strike.” 

A shade of anxiety passed over the 
wife’s countenance, but before she had 
time to reply, the door opened, and Mar- 
tin’s two brothers entered. 

‘*Well, Mart, what did the boys do to- 
day ?” was the first salutation of one of the 
men. 

**We strike to-morrow if they don’t come 
to our terms.” 

**Good!” both exclaimed in a breath. 

“That'll fetch em!” the second brother 
added. 

In the meantime the supper had been 
placed on the table, Mrs. Brent had called 
their twelve-year-old boy, Charlie, and all 
sat down to the table. 

The subject was too interesting to be 
dropped, however, and Mrs. Brent and 
Charlie ate their supper in silence while the 
men continued their discussion. 

**There’s no use talking,’ Sam, the older 
brother repeated, ‘‘a strike’ll fetch ’em.”’ 

‘*Yes, I believe it will; they can’t hold 
out against that long,’’ Martin replied. 
‘*All we’ve asked for is reasonable enough. 
Eight hours is long enough for a day’s 
work. Eight hours for work, eight hours 
for rest, and eight for recreation. I say no 
man can stand it to work all day and never 
have any time left except to sleep and eat. 
I believe a man ought to have some time 
te read and to take some pleasure, even if 
he is a laboring man.” 

“You’re right, Martin, you’re right,” 
exclaimed Joe, ‘‘and if we don’t stand up 
for our rights, nobody is going to do it 
for us. I hate to see a strike go on, but it 
seems to be the only way.” 

‘Your notions about striking are too 
fine,” Martin replied. ‘‘I say if a man can’t 








get what he wants, he has a right to quit, 
and if a crew of men can’t get what they 
want, they all have a right to quit, 
and if they can accomplish their end 
quicker by all quitting at once, why, so 
much the better. Of course, business is 
hurt and plans upset by it; if they wasn’t 
it wouldn’t do us any good to strike. But 
when we’re imposed on and can’t get our 
rights, I reckon it upsets our plans, too.” 

When the men had left the table and 
taken up their pipes and their various sta- 
tions about the stove, Mrs. Brent began 
clearing away the dishes. When the sup- 
per work was finished, and the bread set 
ready for the following day’s baking, she 
took her seat beside a pile of mending and 
began to ply her needle. All this time 
Charlie had sat quite unmindful of his 
books or games, and listened intently to 
the conversation of the older men. When 
his mother took her seat, he sat for a few 
moments watching her. 

She looked tired, and the occasional 
straightening up and throwing back of her 
shoulders, with the long breath which ac- 
companied the motion, told him that that 
miserable back-ache was troubling her 
again. 

**No wonder,” he thought, ‘‘she’s washed 
and cooked and sewed and mended to-day.” 
He moved his chair over beside her, and 
she gave him a cheery look which quite 
relieved his childish anxiety. 

After a while, other men of the neigb- 
borhood dropped in, for Martin Brent was 
a leader among them, and many who, like 
his brothers, were not employed in the 
shops where he worked, were yet in sym- 
pathy with the present feeling there, and 
frequently repeated a remark of Joe’s: 
‘*Though not striking myself, lamin sym- 
pathy with the strikers.” 

Of course the prospective strike was the 
one subject of interest, and the discussion 
lasted till a late hour. 

Mrs. Brent, though having frequent 
occasion to realize the thoughtless selfish- 
ness of her husband, was yet proud of him, 
and when the men in his shop had become 
so discontented and he had taken a sort of 
leadership among them, and had displayed 
what to her had seemed wonderful orator- 
ical ability, she had been content to sit in 
silent admiration of his power. 

She had often heard him say, ‘'Eight 
hours for work, eight hours for rest, 
and eight for recreation,” and it had 
sounded in her ears like a sort of musical 
chant. 

‘Eight hours is enough for any man to 
work. We need more time to read, to im- 
prove ourselves, and to enjoy life a little,”’ 
was another favorite expression which 
had a dazzling effect upon her, and she 
had felt that her husband was indeed born 
to be a leader of men and minds. 

But finally, through frequent repetition, 
these speeches began to lose their novelty 
and grandeur of sound, and she began 
to think. 

Years of hard work, washing, scrubbing, 
ironing, baking, sweeping, cleaning, sew- 
ing, and mending had left little time or 
inclination for anything requiring so much 
unnecessary exertion as original thinking, 
and so accustomed had her husband be- 
come to doing all the thinking and plan- 
ning for the family that he would have 
been surprised, indeed, could he have 
known the strange train of thought his 
frequent flights of oratory — delivered 
when he was alone with her for the sake 
of practice—had started in her mind. 

Well, the strike came, and went. After 
two weeks of idleness, the far-reaching 
effects of which could never be estimated, 
the company concluded—with a mental 
reserve —that the demands of the men 
must be met, and eight hours was declared 
a day’s work. 

‘*We’ve won, Mary, we've won!” Mar- 
tin Brent fairly shouted, as he entered his 
wife’s kitchen on the day the company’s 
decision was made known. 

“That is good,” she responded emphat- 
ically ; ‘‘eight hours’ work is enough for 
any one.” 

That night many were the callers who 
came to congratulate Martin Brent, or to 
thank him for the part he had taken in the 
fight. 

The next morning work was resumed as 
usual, and life for the Brents seemed once 
more to have taken up the even tenor of 
its way. 

Martin spent most of the leisure time he 
had gained in reading, or in dropping in 
upon his neighbors to discuss the various 
labor or political problems of the day. 

About a week later, Charlie came in 
from school one day and found his mother 
working at that everlasting pile of socks, 
—for, besides boarding her husband’s two 
brothers, she also did their washing and 
mending. 

“T say, mother, why don’t you strike?” 
he exclaimed, half in fun and yet witha 
sort of disgusted earnestness. 

‘*T have been thinking of it,” she replied, 
in much the same tone; and then, with a 
sudden determined energy, she added, 
‘Suppose we go to the park for a walk.” 

Charlie threw his cap in the air, his 





books into a corner, and responded heart- 
ily, ‘I’m your man!” 

A delightful walk they had. There was 
a teuch of frost in the air, and it was 
clear and bracing. The foliage had begun 
to take on most gorgeous colorings, and 
the view across the little lake was one to 
quicken new life in the least responsive 
observer. Mrs. Brent enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, and returned home feeling that 
the hour had been well spent, and that she 
could resume her work with much more 
vigor and heartiness. 

Martin Brent looked greatly surprised 
that nigkt when Charlie told him of the 
walk he and his mother had taken, but he 
made no comments and resumed his 
reading. 

The next morning, after much rammag- 
ing in the bureau drawers, Martin called to 
his wife, who was in the kitchen, ‘Say, 
Mary, where's that striped shirt of mine?” 

“It needs mending,” she replied ; ‘‘there 
are others in the drawer.” 

‘Yes, but I want that one. You had 
better have been mending it yesterday, 
instead of tramping around the park, I 
think,” in the tone of a man who has 
looked for something and hasn’t founa it. 

‘*T had been at work since five o’clock in 
the morning,” she answered quietly, ‘‘and 
I thought 1 needed the rest.” 

“Well, see that it’s done to-day,” he 
snapped, and the drawer was shut with a 
bang. 

‘‘Perhaps,” Mrs. Brent said to herself, 
as she moved quickly about the kitchen. 

That night the shirt was called for again. 
‘It isn’t mended yet,” said Mrs. Brent. 

‘‘What on earth have you been doing to- 
day?” 

“] froned till three o’clock, and then I 
went over to Mrs. Drake’s to borrow some 
magazines, and stayed till time to get sup- 
per.” 

Martin looked at his wife in amazement. 
“TI thought I asked you to mend my shirt 
to-day.” 

‘‘Well, I worked from five this morning 
till three this afternoon, and then from 
five till seven again to-night, and I thought 
you claimed eight hours was enough for 
any one to work. I’ve worked twelve, and 
I didn't propose to work all the afternoon 
besides.” 

The blank astonishment with which Mar- 
tin regarded his wife was actually comical. 
Joe Brent laughed, and Charlie wisely 
hid his face behind his book. 

For a moment Martin was speechless; 
then he exclaimed angrily, “‘No impu- 
dence, now. You know you’re expected 
to do the work, and I want you to see that 
it’s done.” 

‘*T had no idea of being impudent,” she 
replied, quietly, ‘‘but I mean what I say. 
When you made up your mind that you 
were doing more work at the shops than 
you thought was right, you said so, and 
refused to do it. Now I have worked from 
five in the morning till eight or nine at 
night, and I have made up my mind it isn’t 
right. Where does my recreation come in, 
I'd like to know? I know the work must 
be done, and I need a girl to help medo it; 
and I give you notice now that unless I 
have one, J’// strike.” 

‘*That’s all very fine,’ Martin replied, 
mockingly, ‘‘but you’ll find it won’t work. 
You’ve always done the work, and I don’t 
see any need of hiring a girl;” and, think- 
ing he had ended the matter, he pretended 
to resume his reading; but he could not 
fix his attention, for the evident amuse- 
ment of his brother Joe had irritated him 
quite as much.as his wife’s words, which 
he regarded simply as an idle threat made 
because she was specially tired or irritated. 

The uext night, when he and his brothers 
returned from work, they were first sur- 
prised, and then alarmed, to find the house 
dark and no supper prepared. 

Martin hurried to the bed-room calling, 
‘““Mary, Mary!” 





Mary did not come that night, and Mar- 

tin went to his room inwardly fuming. 
After a while calmer thoughts came, and 
he began to feel a little differently about 
the matter. ‘Eight hours for work, eight 
hours for rest, and eight for recreation,” 
seemed sounding in his ears. Still, he 
would not let himself admit that there 
was the least particle of sense in his wife’s 
proceeding; but the words would repeat 
themselves over and over, over and over, 
until at last they became but the echo of 
a dream. 

The next morning Joe decided that he 
would prefer a warm breakfast, so he went 
next door, where he felt very sure that his 
neighbor’s daughter, Sarah, would not re- 
fuse him—well, any reasonable request. 

Sarah herself opened the door, and after 
his first glance at her face, Joe felt sure 
that -he was all ready to laugh at him; but 
he would not back out now, so he asked as 
a special favor that she would give him a 
warm breakfast, as Mrs. Brent was away. 

With a perfectly sober face, which, how- 
ever, did not wholly conceal her enjoyment 
of the scene, she answered: ‘‘Though not 
striking myself, I'm in sympathy with the 
strikers.” 

Joe needed nothing further; but he wen: 
back home feeling that the situation was 
not half so funny after all. He thought it 
best to tell his brother the reception he 
had met with, and during the breakfast, 
which they managed to prepare, the situ- 
ation was frankly discussed. 

“I tell you, Martin,” said Joe, ‘the 
whole neighborhood evidently knows of 
it, and after the part you took in the strike 
at the shops, you’ll be the laughing-stock 
of the place.” 

Joe was still feeling sore over the rebuff 
he had received, or he would not have put 
the matter in just that light, for his speech 
caused all Martin’s irritation to return. 

‘*Well, Martin,” said the elder brother, 
‘*T believe she’s in the right of it after all. 
Her work is just as hard for her as ours is 
for us, and ever since I’ve lived here she’s 
worked at one thing and another all day 
long and all the evening, too, what with 
the mending and patching for us all. I 
guess she needs some ‘rest and recreation’ 
too.” 

‘**Well, honestly, now, I hadn’t thought 
of it that way before,” Martin reluctantly 
admitted. “I guess you’re partly right; 
but I think she’s taken an unfair way out 
of it.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joe, ‘‘:he strikers’ means 
always look unfair to the corporations, 
and I suppose we're the corporation in 
this case.” 

Martin promised to ‘think it over,” and 
they separated for work. [t was a hard day. 
Occasionally a fellow-workman would 
make some remark to Martin about the 
strike, and he felt that Joe had been right— 
the whole neighborhood knew of it, and he 
was their laughing-stock. He felt sore 
and hurt, and at times angry with his wife. 
Then he would plan revenge, and vow not 
to ‘give in ;”’ but the thought luckily came 
to him that, in case both “stood out,” it 
would be for him to move out, as the 
house belonged to his wife, having been 
her wedding dower. Toward night, how- 
ever, he began to be more reasonable, and 
when he walked home and again found the 
house dark and deserted, he did not ever 
wait for his brothers to come, but made a 
‘*bee line” for Tom Strong’s, where he felt 
sure his wife could be found. 

“Is my wife here?” he asked, as Mrs. 
Strong opened the door. 

‘*Yes,” she answered. 

“*T want to see her.” 

Almost immediately his wife stepped 








Receiving no reply, he lighted a lamp, | 


and then discovered on the dining-room 
table a piece of paper folded. Snatching 


| it up and opening it, he read, ‘‘The strike 


is on.” 

Angered and disgusted, yet at the same 
time relieved, he turned to his brothers 
with the remark, ‘‘Well, boys, this is a 
rather tough joke, I should say.” 

‘*Maybe it won't be so much of a joke,” 
said the older brother; ‘‘Mary looked as 
though she meant what she said last night.” 

Martin did not reply. He had evidently 
made up his mind not to commit himself 
just at present, and not a word escaped 
him as he went about, setting out such 
things as he found prepared in the pantry. 

The three men sat down to a silent and 
cheerless meal, but before it was finished 
Martin said defiantly: ‘‘Mary’s got Charlie 
with her, and she must be at some of the 
neighbors’. We'll just let her alone, and 
she'll come back cured, I guess.” 

The other men did not feel so sanguine, 
but they thought it best to let Martin have 
his way; and Joe, in spite of his cold sup- 
per, was inwardly enjoying the situation, 
although he took care not to let Martin 
see it. 





into the hall. 

‘*Mary,” he said, ‘‘come home. I haven't | 
treated you fair, and I’m willing to admit 
it, but it wasn’t because I meant to. I'll 
do the square thing if you’ll come.” 

It is needless to say that Mary went. 

A few days later, a young girl was to be 
seen helping in Mrs. Brent’s kitchen, and 
Mrs. Brent, though a busy woman still, | 
found time for reading and an occasional | 
walk or visit. | 

About a month after the new order of | 
things was instituted, as Mr. and Mrs. | 
Brent were returning from a neighbor’s, | 
where they had spent an evening most en- 
joyably, Martin turned to his wife and said | 
gaily,‘‘I declare, Mary, you looked as young | 
to-night as when I married you. I believe | 
I shall fall in love with you over again!” 

And Charlie, who was walking behind 
them and who overheard the remaik, 
rushed past them into the house, up to his 
room, tossed his cap into the air and 
shouted, ‘‘Hooray !”— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
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Internal Revenue Commissioner Mason 
estimates that the amount of ore | 
| 








manufactured in the United States during 
the present year will be 120,000,000 gal- 
lons, being five million gallons more whis- 
key than was ever produced in the United 
States in any year inits history. Butwho | 
can estimate the amount of misery, vice, 
and crime resulting? Women especially 
are the victims. 


| from the Revue Pedugogique. 


PITH AND POINT. 


All Christians must work. What would 
happen in battle if only the officers fought? 
—James Robertson. 

Speaking much is a sign of vanity, for 
he that is lavish in words is niggard in 
deeds.—Sir W. Raleigh. 

There is no scorn like that which is ut- 
tered in silence. The shears give the most 
effective cut when they shut up. 

Never fear to bring the sublimest mo- 
tive to the smallest duty, and the most in- 
finite comfort to the smallest trouble.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

There are two ways of reaching truth,— 
by reasoning it out and by feeling it out. 
All the profoundest truths are felt out. 
The deep glances into truth are got by 
love. Love a man, that is the best way of 
understanding him. Feel a truth, that is 
the only way of comprehending it.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


One good man, one man who does not 
put his religion on with his Sunday coat, 
but wears it for his working dress, and lets 
the thought of God grow into him, and 
through and through him, till everything 
he says and does becomes religious, that 
man is worth a thousand sermons, he is a 
living gospel.— Charles Kingsley. 

I have heard men remark complacently 
that they were glad their wives did not 
dislike tobacco, as they did enjoy a pipe by 
their own fireside. Their wives would 
not deny this statement, but afterward 
would tell me that they “invariably left 
the room for a breath of pure air.’ There 
are two sides to all questions, and I am 
very sure if many men fully comprehended 
the women’s side of the tobacco question, 
the disgust and contempt so many of them 
feel for a ‘‘tobacco worm,” they would at 
least cease to putrify the air of their 
homes, and the floors of the buildings they 
frequent. But were men to ask these self- 
same women if tobacco is offensive to 
them, the reply would very probably be: 
“Oh, not particularly.”"—Mrs. Irene G. 
Adams. 
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Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor (Juestion. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House, 

The Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown svo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 





The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged 7 the addition of a large umount cf 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 
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The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 

By S. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.’ 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 

This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
graved or printed. The object of the author has 
been to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
effect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in onder to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except bya conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 
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STATE REPORTS. 


We completed last week the report of the 
State Societies auxiliary to the National- 
American. Desiring to cover the whole 
field, we are glad to publish also the re- 
port of Wisconsin, which is not yet auxil- 
iary, but which we hope will become so: 


WISCONSIN. 

The report of Wisconsin work was not 
given at the Washington Convention, and 
as the WOMAN'S JOURNAL is a paper which 
takes a broad view of work done every- 
where and aims to present the news about 
women from all quarters, I send the fol- 
lowing report: 

The suffrage year of the Wisconsin W. 
S. A. ends in October, and our reports end 
at that time. From the reports presented 
then, it appeared that some three months 
bad been devoted to the holding of meet- 
ings in different parts of the State. These 
meetings were presided over by the pres- 
ident, Rev. Olympia Brown, and were 
addressed by different speakers, some of 
them from outside the State. 

Several new branches were formed, and 
committees of correspondence appointed 
in places where the number enlisted did 
not warrant an organization. 

It was a matter of regret that the means 
of the Association did not warrant the 
employment of speakers throughout the 
year, which is necessary to keep the sub- 
ject before the people in so large a State. 

A suffrage tent at Monona Lake Assem- 
bly for the distribution of literature proved 
to be good missionary work, though with 
more experience we shall learn to make it 
more effective. 

The Wisconsin Citizen, a monthly paper, 
has been published throughout the year. 
It is edited by Mrs. M. P. Dingee, chair- 
man of the press committee, a woman of 
unusual literary ability, and most jadicious 
in her manner of presenting the cause. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
$1,050.58 had been raised and expended 
in the State during the year. Besides this, 
Wisconsin has sent $88 to the South Da- 
kota work. Ten dollars of this was con- 
tributed by the Sturgeon Bay Branch, and 
was sent by them to the South Dakota suf- 
frage h uarters. As Mr. Bailey, sec- 
retary of the South Dakota Association, 
sent a receipt for the sam®, it was doubt- 
less applied on the State work. $73 00 
was raised at the annual meeting and ap- 
plied in payment of travelling expenses of 
speakers employed by the National-Amer- 
ican Association in the South Dakota cam- 
paign, and five dollars was contributed by 
a lady, and sent directly to Miss Anthony 
at Washington, and was reported at the 
Washington Convention. 

The speakers who have addressed the 
Association during the year are Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, of Illinois, Mrs. 8. M. C. Per- 
kins, of Ohio, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Prof. 
H. D. Maxon, Mrs. R. H. Mead, Mrs. Ellen 
A. Rose, and Mrs. Josephine DeGroat. 

The Wisconsin W. 8S. A. has never been 
auxiliary to any national society; it has 
always been independent. It was organ- 
ized and incorporated before the union of 
the National and the American, and since 
that union it has not seemed practicable to 
give up our organization and methods of 
work, which were well begun, to adopt 
the delegate system and new methods. Our 
president, Rev. Olympia Brown, however, 
has been a member of the National Asso- 
ciation since its first formation, and has 
stood faithfully by the National and its 
leaders. 

We here in Wisconsin are peculiarly sit- 
uated. We are far from the great centres. 
Our State is a foreign State, our society 
small and our means limited; hence, many 
things in the way of sending delegates to 
Washington and the like, which Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania could do with ease, 
would be impossible to us. 





Meantime our women are earnest, and | 


brave, and independent. We have some 


noble men co-operating with us, and we | 


hope to do our little according to our abil- 
ity in the great work of woman’s emanci- 
pation. We know that no sincere effort is 
lost, and when the final record is given in, 
the self-sacrificing, consecrated labors of 
Wisconsin women will be counted. 

A WISCONSIN WOMAN. 
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acked for transportation to all parts of the world. 
‘or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
—. Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F. W. LINCOLN, Gen’'l Manager. 











large assortment of 


We have a 
Parasols and Umbrellas made 


in best manner and latest 
<q style. Our prices 
are the lowest. 
4% 

os ZA 
AIS S ws 
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We give especial 


attention to making 
to order Parasols 
Umbrellas. 


COVERING and REPAIRING. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


and 


Umbrellas and Parasols Re-covered and 
Repaired. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 








ANTED—Throughout New-England, ladies 

V V and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH Mo., 22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam — with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOuN G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tea Spoons.......-00++++. 
on “gold bowl 
Orange Spoon... .....++.. ee 
“ “ gold bowl........ 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents ‘additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway: 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
For Programme, address as above. 





COWLES “4i\partmouth 8 Boston.” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH RK, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses In Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 
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DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices, also $1,000 in Gold 
offer sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Triumphs of Science 


Are illustrated in the Conquests over all Diseases of the Blood 
by the King of Blood Purifiers, 


Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 


ALWAYS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial, and are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 


taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 





IT IS HIS DUTY TO RECOMMEND IT. 
W. D. PARKS, Conductor, Fitchburg R. R., Boston, 
Mass., writes: 


Being troubled with Indigestion, Constipation ; 


and pains in my Back and Kidneys, I bought a 
bottle of Dam’s Vegetable Remedy. It has relieved 
the Kidney Trouble and benefitted me so much in 
other ways that I feel it a duty to recommend it to 
all who are suffering as I was. 





DYSPEPSIA CURED BY DAM’S VEGE- 
TABLE REMEDY. 
Mrs. M. McNELLIs, 12 Webster Street, Charles- 
town, Mass., says: 

My experience with Dam’s Vegetable Remedy has 
been high! , eatisfactory to me, as by its use I have 
been cured of Dyspepsia. I cheerfully recommend 
Dam’s Remedy. 





SICK HEADACHE AND LUNG TROUBLE 
CURED BY DAM’S VEGETABLE 
REMEDY. 

Miss MARY MCNEIL, 14 Haverhill Street, Charles- 

town, Mass., says: 

I have suffered from Sick Headaches for a long 
time, and have also been troubled with Sore Lungs. 
I could not seem to obtain relief from either com- 
plait. but by using Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 
1ave been cured of both. 


' relieved. 





RHEUMATISM AT TIMES UNFITTED 
HIM FOR WORK. 


ANDREW Brown, Night Janitor, Fitchburg R. R. 
Depot, Boston, Mass., writes : 

For a number of years I have been troubled with 
Rheumatism, and of late the attacks have been 
more frequent and severe. I have at times been 
compelled to cease work. ay appetite commenced 
to fail me and I had about given up hope of being 
I have taken only part of a bottle of 
Dam’s Remedy. My appetite has returned, and I 
am improved inevery way. I am satisfied that it is 
the greatest Remedy that was ever before the public. 


FINDS HIMSELF LIKE A NEW MAN, 

W. C. HUCKINS, Baggage Master, Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston, Mass., writes: 

I heartily endorse Dam’s Vegetable Remedy. 
When I began to take it I was troubled with General 
Debility. Had no appetite. Had pains in my, Back 
and Kidneys. One bottle of this Remedy has so 
improved me that I find myself like a new man. 





RHEUMATISM AND SCROFULA. 
DEACON C. F. FARDY, of Athol, Mass., writes: 
I have found Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy very 
beneficial and reliable for the treatment of Rheu- 


matism. I have also used it for Scrofula with good 
results. I know it is a good blood purifier and in 
vigorator, 





For Sale by all Respectable Crocers. 
Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of the United States. 


Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE at Home Offices or through the mail. 


for an Examination Blank. 


Send 


DAM’S REMEDY CO., 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 











for a year. 


that 


Dr. 8S. A. TUTTLE, EsQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in m 
} The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it o 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair. Lhave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all Lg = tn cured bim. 

heen lame for some time, as you know, anc 

you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble bas gone. 
not show any lameness, 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. 
it was in our local 
have been to me to 
: swore find it as long as I am around. 
1ad four ringbones. 

he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ring- 
bones off with Elixir. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE 


$10 reward if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-boils when first started, and callous of all kinds. 
Never fails to relieve spavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUT ) 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhoea. Sample bot- 
tle free to any address, with three two-cent stawps. Send for circular, 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


‘TLE’s FAM- 


BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 
barn 
clean 


e has 
when you came and saw him 


I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
It is the most wonderful jiniment I ever saw. 


a about the horse being cured, and a great many 
now where they can getit. I tell at my barn they will 
One of my neighbors bought a colt 
The owner had tried biistering and everything 


Yours truly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box, #8. 


Ss. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medica) College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
ular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gi TAntenons COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary iidings 


Send fora 





Healthful location, extensive unds, buil 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


For 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ev: 
<oeertantty for the medical student. The H 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara A. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Taylor,M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
pom grad ee cpaginnes on -one weeks. 0} 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages ~ A - For 
culars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Sawee soaee qoaned coarse. Lectures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dsan. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPUR BAT 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conaut’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 























Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market, 


a@ The nourishing and pivenaihening, jraitee 
of this Food wili es ally be noticed in LMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, an@ 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIn & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. Names of subscribers may be 
sent to Miss 8S. E. Blackwell, 1820 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





(Concluded from Second Page.) 
was in some respects even more interest- 
ing than the public meeting. Mrs. Brown 
called ita picnic, and said she hoped the 
ladies had all brought their baskets full of 
information. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was first called 
upon. She said she had been much inter- 
ested in what Mrs. Croly had said the day 
before about ‘‘Outlook Committees.” some 
sort of a *‘Committee on Forlorn Places” 
would be an excellent thing. Another 
point she would like to have discussed 
was how we can call out more original 
work. ‘‘In many of the papers prepared 
for our women’s clubs, the encyclopedia 
plays a great part. I would rather have 
any woman’s own ao. what she her- 
self thinks about life, than what she gets 
out of any number of books.” The work 
of the A. A. W. in the line of ‘‘spreading 
the light” through its Art Portfolio was 
also mentioned. 

The prevailing sentiment seemed to be 
that the best way to draw out original 
work was for the woman who had a paper 
to prepare to write out all her own thoughts 
on the subject first, and read up after- 
wards. Generally people began by read- 
ing up, which was reversing the proper 
eoner. This opinion was strongly ex- 

ressed by Mrs. Wing of Brooklyn, Mrs. 

rye of Portland, Me., and Dr. Lozier ef 
Sorosis. 

Dr. Lozier asked for an explanation of 
the ‘‘conversations” which had been men- 
tioned as a feature of some clubs. Sorosis 
did not have these. 

Mrs. Marley,of Dayton,O., said that they 
have had a series of literary teas this year 
for discussions. They began with common 
subjects, such as house-cleaning, the rela- 
tions between mothers and children, how 
far a mother must be in accord with her 
boys, etc. — subjects on which every 
mother has something to say. The object 
was to accustom them to think on their feet, 
and to say a few words in public without 
being paralyzed. Great interest has been 
developed in the oral work of the club. It 
is found to be good practice to havea topic 
given out, with its subdivisions, and have 
all the members of the section ready upon 
all these points, and then let them draw 
by lot. But those who prefer the other 
method of preparing and polishing their 
oral work beforehand are allowed to do so. 

Mrs. Ketcham, president of the Kath- 
arine Merrill Club of Indianapolis, said 
that they are proud of their conversations. 
They speak seated, and all take part. 

Mrs. Marley, Mrs. Turner, and other 
ladies expressed their appreciation of Dr. 
Brown’s pamphlet on extemporaneous 
speaking, although Mrs. Turner took him 

ntly to task for saying that women 
think less logically than men. Dr. Brown, 
the tall husband of the president of the 
Federation, had taken his seat modestly 
in the hall on the out- skirts of the 
gathering; but his interest in the pro- 
ceedings led him occasionally to throw in 
a few words, which were cordially re- 
ceived. His advice was: ‘‘Prepare your- 
selves thoroughly, but bring no notes. 
You will not be troubled for the words if 
you are not for the thoughts.’”’ He said 
that women after a little training were 
more fluent and accurate in public speak- 
ing than men, and he wished the Federa- 
tion heartily Godspeed. 

Mrs. Ketcham,of [ndianapolis,spoke with 
enthusiasm of the Propylaeum, a beauti- 
ful three-story building erected by the 
women of that city, in which most of the 
women’s clubs hold their meetings, and 
where public and private entertainments 
are given. It is not owned by any one 
club, but each club feels that it has a club- 
house. It cost $20,000. There are 400 
stockholders, and the shares were $25. 
The money was raised with ease. She 
believed other women could do the same if 
they only thought so. ‘‘The men fell in 
cordially with our plans for the Propy- 
laeum. A few misguided men call it ‘The 
Cockalorum,’ but we know this is only 
envy, and we rather er it. The Pam a 
originated with Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
who was fired with enthusiasm by the 
club- house of the Milwaukee Wom- 
an’s Club. The club idea is raging in 
Indiana. We are well organized and 
have a State Federation. Mixed clubs 
(i. e., clubs admitting both men and 
women) have been admitted to the State 
Federation, unwisely, as I think. I fear 
this will cut off our State Federation from 
the General Federation. We find that 
among the women in our part of the coun- 
J the sunbonnet means darkness; the 

option of a hat is the first step of pro- 
gress; next the wearer of the hat learns to 
play on the cabinet organ; and then she 
joins a woman’s club.” 

Mrs. Mumford, of Philadelphia, said: 
‘*The lot for the new club-house of our New 
Century Club cost $40,000 dollars; the 
building will cost $30,000, making $70,000 
in all. The shares are $50. The stock is all 
taken except about $3,000, and all by club 
members. We expect to rent the hall for 
various purposes, and we think it will 
meet a long-felt want in Philadelphia for a 
hall of just that sort. We believe that in 
every city there is a call for a building of 
this kind, and that the women’s clubs 
should erect it.” 

Mrs. Osgood, of Portland, Me., told 
how a woman’s club in Fryeburg had 
secured headquarters. A wealthy woman 
who was interested in the club paid for 
the room and gave them a carpet, and each 
member contributed one chair. 

The subject of associate members was 
discussed by Mrs. Merrill of Boston, Miss 
Pott of Pottsville, Pa., Mrs. Marley of 
Dayton, O., Mrs. Frye of Portland, Me., 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall of Plainfield, 
N. J., Mrs. Sumner of Worcester, Mass., 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner of Philadelphia, 
and others. Mrs. Turner said that the 
Working Women’s Guild of the New Cen- 
tury Club has a number of men as associ- 
ate members. They read papers, take part 
in the discussions and do everything but 
vote. Mrs. Turner said: ‘‘Z wish they 
could vote; but that is extremely radical. 
I think the enjoyment of our meetings is 
much increased by the fact that both men 





and women take partin them. It is the 
natural way to live. 
women’s clubs we need the masculine ele- 
ment (not the logical element) as much 
as men need the feminine element in 
politics.” 

Mrs. Abby H. Stone,of Worcester, Mass., 
was especially interested in the question 
how club women can carry the good of 
their clubs into the waste places. She urged 
that they be generous in their work, and 
that they make a point of having their sec- 
retaries send to the papers little reports 
and items of interest. It did women in 
conservative places good to read what was 
being done by other women. One old lady 
who took the Woman’s Column said she 
felt really ‘uplifted’ when each number 
came. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of Malden, Mass., 
strongly seconded the importance of hav- 
ing reports published. ‘Several societies to 
which she belonged had one of their own 
members prepare their report for the 
papers, so as to ensure its correctness. 

ra. Ketcham, of Indianapolis, said: 
‘*We get our reports into the society col- 
umn, where they are more widely read 
than they would be in the woman’s depart- 
ment.” 

Miss McClelland, of Albany,N. Y., said: 
*‘Our Press Club, Suffrage Association and 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
have found a way to secure good reports. 
We ask the papers to send us a woman re- 
porter, and they are glad to do so.” 

Mrs. Howe recommended that the clubs 
send out missionaries to hold little meet- 
ings and spread the light. 

Mrs. Brown, of Chicago, told of a pa- 
thetic letter received by the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club from a woman living on a farm 
in Indiana, who was longing for some 
intellectual outlook. 

Mrs. Dykeman, of Orange, told of a 
small club started by her in Minnesota, 
which had proved an immense blessing 
and comfort to the women. One of the 
first things they did was to write to the 
mother club and ask if it could not give 
them for half price any magazines it took, 
after its members had done with them. 
She wished the old and wealthy clubs 
would make a point of doing such mission- 
ary work. 

A long and lively discussion foliowed as 
to whether the number of members in a 
club should be limited or unlimited— 
whether large clubs or small were the bet- 
ter. Among those who spoke were Mrs. 
Burnham of Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Turner of 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Ketcham of Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. Wade of Pittsburg, Pa., Miss 
Armstrong of Boston, Mrs. Brown of 
Chicago, Mrs. Palmer of Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. Pratt 
of Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Owen of Spring- 
field, Mass., Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer of 
New York, Mrs. Folsom of Winchester, 
Mass., Mrs, Emerson of the Chicago Fort- 
nightly Club, and Mrs. Osgood of Port- 
land, Me. 

Refreshments were then served, and the 
club women present continued the pleas- 
ant process of getting acquainted. After- 
wards Mrs. Howe, by request, gave some 
account of the work done by the different 
groups in the New England Women’s Club, 
and the advantages of having sections for 
study were discussed. Then the ladies 
compared the social features of their clubs, 
giving delightful pictures of the club teas, 
sociables, picnics, etc., with which the 
literary exercises are diversified. The 
question of inter-club hospitalities and a 
possible system of tickets to serve as cre- 
dentials for visiting members came up, 
and Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer extended a 
graceful invitation to any of the ladies 
present to be guests of Sorosis when they 
came to New York; Mrs. Howe invited 
them to visit the N. E. Women’s Club in 
passing through Boston ; and then the club 
presidents from different parts of the coun- 
try rose up all over the room and vied with 
one another in extending pressing invita- 
tions to everybody in behalf of their re- 
spective clubs, amid much laughter and 
good fellowship. ‘The members of the 
Council were loth to part, and topics of 
interest were still under discussion when 
the present writer had to come away. 

Every one was full of the praises of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange and its delight- 
ful hospitality. There were also many ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the tact shown 
by Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown in con- 
ducting the business meetings, and of the 
unexampled amount of hard work she had 
done during the year for the Federation. 
Its rapid growth must be largely attrib- 
uted to this source. 

The weather was beautiful, the country 
looking its loveliest, and every one seemed 
heartily pleased. The present report, long 
as it is, does not begin to include all the 
bright things said, or all the points of in- | 
terest that were brought out in regard to 
the different clubs. ‘hese must be saved 
for future items. A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
East Boston.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held at the residence of 


Rev. J. W. Hamilton, on Monday evening, 
March 29. The following officers were 


I think that in our | practical talk upon Woman Suffrage and 





elected for 1891: 
President—Mrs. J. W. Smith. 
Vice-President—Miss F. H. Turner. 
Directors — Mrs. N. M. Jewett, Mrs. S. J. 

Peterson, Mr. W.S. Allen, Mrs. L. Busell, Mrs. 

S. J. Low, Mrs. H. Burg, Mrs. A. E. Prince. 
Treasurer—Miss E. L. Peterson. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. P. Cushman. 


After the business meeting a very inter- 
esting paper was read by Mrs. Dietrick on 
“The Women of Africa.” 

CARRIE P. CUSHMAN, Sec. 


City Point.—The League held its reg- 
ular meeting last week Wednesday, at 
the residence of Mrs. M. A. H. Evans. 
New members were elected, after which 
Miss Nellie Craibe read a paper of unusual 
merit, upon ‘‘Physical Culture.” Being 
both a student and a teacher of this branch, 
Miss Craibe brings to its consideration a 
thorough knowledge of its possibilities as | 
well as its limitations, and her paper there- | 
fore was most instructive and interesting. 
After a brief discussion elicited by the | 


| ket prices. 


| tively des'roved by Electricity. 


| plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
| From 2to4P. M 


| extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 
| companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 
| in school or family. She has made Botany a specialty 
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paper, the members were favored by a | 





the Hearing at the State House, by Mrs. 
Mary Howes. Her address was replete | 
with witty and pithy statements, and was | 
listened to with much pleasure. E.F.B. | 

| 


CHARLESTOWN.—The League held its 
last meeting for the season on Monday | 
evening, May 18, at the home of Mrs. 58. A. 
Bryant. The next meeting will be held 
in October. Aftera period of comparative 
inaction, the interest is increasing. The 
vote of the League to send the Woman's 
Column for a few months to women in 
Charlestown not known to be suffragists, 
seems to have met with universal approval 
A resolution was passed in favor of doing | 
something for the Fair in December, and 
a@ committee was appointed to consider 
what it should be. Dr. Salome Merritt 
gave an address, which was listened to 
with interest; her theme being the broad- 
ening of life, the opportunity for self-de- 
velopment, which would come to women 
with the suffrage; something, she said, of | 
which the masses of women stand much | 
in need, and from which they positively | 
are not debarred by any physiological 
conditions. 

The officers chosen at the April meeting | 
have not been reported. ‘They are as fol- | 
lows: 

President—Mrs. 8. A Bryant. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. M. Lee. | 

Secretary—Miss L. J. Parker. 

Treasurer—Miss Nancy Field. 

Executive Committee—Eliza ‘Trask Hill, Lucey 
A. Caldwell, Dr. A. G. Wetherbee, Agnes IP. 
Haskel, E. P. Gerauld. 


CONCORD, May 17, 1891.—The Woman 
Suffrage League closed its successful year’s 
work, May 8, a little earlier than our 
usual custom. This was because our for- | 
mer esteemed secretary had returned for a 
brief visit to her sister, Mrs. Griffin, who 
has been for many years an earnest worker 
for and believer in the future possibilities 
of women. The two gave our League a 
reception and tea, which was in every 
sense an enjoyable occasion. Frederick 
May Holland read an interesting and 
highly instructive paper. giving the his- 
tory of the woman suffrage movement. 
tracing it from the sixteenth century to 
the present time, and showing the clergy 
to have been the foremost persecutors, if 
not the greatest. He dwelt much upon 
St. Paul’s ‘I suffer not a woman to speak,” 
etc. He also graphically pictured the 
ignominious punishments—in some cases 
whipping on the bare back,on Boston Com- 
mon—for the simple offence of having an 
opinion and daring to express it. It was 
voted unanimously torecommend that other 
Leaguesinvite Mr. Holland to read this in- 
teresting and instructive paper,which is so 
tersely and agreeably written that one 
could wish it double its length. Mr. Holland 
has acharming way of throwing in inciden- 
tal items of personal recollections. I can- 
not say too much of the value of this paper 
and would like to see it printed and scat- 
tered broadcast over the land which boasts 
so much of liberty. A paper was also read 
by the president, by request, which had been 
prepared for and read at a former meeting. 
It was well received. Our ex-secretary, Mrs. 
Witherle, now of Castine, Maine, is always 
alive for woman’s advancement, and her 
husband is an able co-worker with her; so 
we may expect a genuine revival for wo- 
man suffrage in Castine. B. 


DORCHESTER. — The Woman Suffrage 
League met on Wednesday, May 20, to 
second the Fair to be held December 
7-12, 1891. Garments partially prepared 
were taken by the members to make up 
during the summer. They will be sold at 
the Dorchester table. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The last meeting was held 
in the parlors of Mrs. Henry White. Mr. 
Parker Pillsbury, of Concord, N. H., ad- 
dressed the meeting on ‘*‘Woman’s Rights, 
Wrongs and Responsibilities.” | 


WARREN.—The following officers were 
recently elected: President, Mrs. Leila C. 
DeLuce; vice presidents, Mrs. Alice J. Car- 
ter, H. B. Bliss, Mrs. M. M. Richardson; | 
executive committee, D. G. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Alice G. Lincoln, Rev. O. [. Darling, 
Mrs. George P. Aborn, Miss Annie E. 
Newall. 








MAKE a point the next time vou are down town | 
to try the ice cream sodas at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Tem- 
ple Place. They are the most delicious of any in 
the city. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club — Saturday, 
May 30, Annual Meeting, Chauncy Hall Building. 
Business session for members only, 9.45 A. M. Pub- 





| lic meeting, 10.30. Luncheon, Hotel Vendome, 12 M. 


Tickets, 31 each for members and guests, must be 
bought before Wednesday, at the Rooms, No. 5 
Park Street. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 


After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 








Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





Supertiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
‘ A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 


A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
ing French, German and Spanish, who has travelled 





and gives highest reference. Address Miss CLARKE, 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in o gevese family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





“Q for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his he 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
a sre 


Chicago, ill. 


C—_= 








»rse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 


HORSE'S FEET ? 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. 1. 
c 


= J 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at Sag 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall off 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 


since the introduction of 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


cold rolled and cut nails. 





8 
or have you reag 


It is Hot-Forged and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, ané cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all deald’s in Ko shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





TexTILE Fasrics.— There is no doubt but | 
that the entire absence of material manufactured | 
out of animal fabrics and used in bedding and 
furniture is conducive to a healthful state of | 
things in the household. ‘The goods manufac- 
tured by the Knitted Mattress Company, whose 
factory is at Canton, Mass., have effected a 
revolution in several articles in general use in | 
the household, in public institutions, etc., which | 
is worthy of note. There seems to be no limit to 
the use to which these textile fabrics, which are 
quilted by a patent-knitted process, can be put. 
Pillows, bolsters, mattresses, stair-pads, carriage 
cushions, carpet lining, car seats, filled com- 
forters for hospital and home use and furniture, 
all find in this new invention a complete and 
grateful substitute for curled hair. The machin- 
ery which performs the process of converting the 
material to the quilted form is most ingenious 
and intricate, being largely the product of the | 
inventive brain of Mr. George F. Sumner, who 
is the principal manager of the company. So | 
rapid has been the increase in the demand for 
these goods that a new factory is now nearly | 
completed at Canton, and will soon be in running | 
order. Samples of these quilted fabries can be | 
seen at the office of the Woman’s JovuRNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, and ladies and gentlemen | 
are invited to inspect them. 


EMERSON] 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


Q=s2°90,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. | 


ILLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay y 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of pure Fruit Jellies and 


THOSE IN WANT Preserves can be supplied 


by addressing MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Con- 
cord, Mass. Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Bar- 
— Quince, Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. 
Apple, 32.50. To secure the best results, orders 
should be rent in the fruit season or before. 5 per 
cent. discount will be made on orders of $25 and 
upward. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITOR». 
SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five enpies, a year, $2.00. 
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TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 





$15.00 a Share! 


PAR, $10.00. 





STOCK OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Avtooraphic 
Recister 
Company 


Is the best investment you can 
put your money into to-day. 


It has 10 per cent., payable 
semi-annually, Julyand January, 
GUARANTEED by the 
SUFFOLK TRUST COM- 
PANY, but will pay 15 per 
cent. 

Will sell for $25.00 PER 
SHARE before January, 18902. 


Amelung & Co. 


AMES BUILDINC, 
BOSTON. 


SUFFOLK TRUST 00, 


‘Transfer Agents. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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